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I have little to add iri the way of an ihtrodiictioii. 
I can only ssij that the first 170 pages of my worh 
represent incidents of which I was an eye-witness. The 
rest I have compiled, in part froni letters by fellow- 
correspondents. I woald like to state here how grate- 
ful I am to General Sir Robert Low and all the Offi- 
cers of the Force for the courtesy which* was shown 
to me throughout my sojourn at the front. 

LIOI^^EL JAMES. 


VIOLET HILL, 
Simla, June iSgs. 



Tlie following is tlie full detail of. tiie troops cos 
priaing. the Relief Force. 

GENERAL KINLOCH. 

1st Infantry Bripagb. 

Ist Battalion, King’s Royal Riie Corps. — Col\ Mc- 
Call. 

1st Battalion Bedfordshire Regiment. — Col. Paterson 
J5fch (Sikh) Bengal Infantry. — Major Hadow. 

37 fch (Dogra). Bengal Infantry.— CoL Mills,. 

No. 1 British Field Hospitah 
14 Native ,, 

GENERAL WATERFIBLDt 
2nd Infantry Brigade. 

1st Battalion, Gordon Highlanders.— Col, Mathias.. 
2nd- King’s Own Scottish- Borderers. — Go!l 

Dixom 

4th Sikh Infantry.-— Col. Dempster. 

Guides Infantry, — Col. Batty e.. 

No. 2 British Field Hospitall 

j, 3D'' Native' i, 

GENERAL GATACRE; 

3rd Infantry Brigade. 

2hd Battalion, Seaforth Highlanders.— Col. Hughes- 
Hallet. 

1st Battalion East Kent Regiment. — Col. Harley, 
25th (Punjab) Bengal Infantry.— Col. Smyth. 

2ad Battalion, 4th Gurkha Rifles,-— Col. Sir OharleS' 
Leslier 



5^0. 8 BriiisK Field Hospital. 

-j, 19 Native „ „ 

=DlYISIi)NAL TEOOPiJ. 

Guides Cavalry.— Capt. Adams, 
lltli Bengal Lancers, — Goi. Scott. 

13tli Bengal Infantry , t«-GoL Bingham, 

23rd Pioneers. — Ma^r Jones. - 

No. 3 Moantaia Battery, Royal Artillery.— Majos: 
Cunningham. 

No. 8 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery.— Major 
Sliirres. 

No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery — Capt. Farkex% 

No. 1 Company Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

57 ^ » 

,, 6 „ 

Engineer Field Park, from Roorkee. 

No. 4 Bz’itish Field Hospital, A and B Sections. 

Nos. 17 and 18 Native Field Hospitals. 

Veterinary Field Hospital No. 1 from Ra^val Pindi. 
GENERAL HAMMOND. 

Lines of Communication Troops. 
i.st Battalion, East Lancasliix*e Regiment. 

;29th (Punjab) Bengal Infantry. Crt 
>30th. (Punjab) „ „ 

„ 4i British Field Hospital, C and B Sections. 

.24 Native Field Hospital. 

For" 'sick', and, ; 
wounded-.;: re-',':' 
turning'.."' fro'iu''' 
''■■'the .''front. ' 




WITH THE CHITRAL 
RELIEF FORCE. 


Tlie most remarkablo feature in tli© infancy of 
tiie Ciiitral Field Force was the extraordinary secrecy 
■with which the whole campaign was planned and 
arranged. The despatch of the expedition was de- 
termined upon late in January, the tabular plan of 
campaign was prepared in the Intelligence Office, ex- 
cept for a few minor details, by the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and then even none of the officers chosen 
to fill the senior offices were warned j but the whole 
affair was maintained as a profound secret until it was 
finally decided that no change in the course of events 
could prevent the expedition from being sent forward. 
In fact the General Officer who was to command the 
Division, of which the expedition was composed was 
not warned until well into March, and the Commis- 
sariat and Transport Officers did not I’eaeive their 
orders to proceed td* the front until the 17th, that 
is, 14 days before the force was dated to cross the 
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frontier. The public liad the news on tlie 18th through 
the public press, though rumours that an expedi- 
tion was on foot had *been communicated from 
the frontier a few days previously. The fact that 
only eight days elapsed from the date of making 
the expedition and its object known to the pub- 
lic, to the date upon which the line from Peshawar 
to Pindi was closed to public traffic, shows what 
Confidence was placed in the completeness of the new 
mobilisation scheme. 

Personally my orders reached me on the 20th, 
and though I read in the papers that the force 
would start across . the frontier by the 1st jiprih 
yet knowing the elasticity of such orders in the gener- 
al sense, 1 was not in any particular hurry to make 
my way to the front, believing that the force could not 
possibly be moved at such short notice. But an inter- 
view which I had with a senior officer in the Adjutant 
General’s Office undeceived me, and luckily I started at 
once for Nowshera. Throughout/ the railway journey 
we picked up officers ordered to the front, and arrived 
at Nowshera to find the usually quiet little cantonment 
a chaos of military equipment. General Sir Eobert Low 
the General Officer comimanding the expedition* had ah 
ready arrived with his staff, and had taken up his 
quarters in a small bungalow belonging to the P.W.D, 
For the first few days the railway station was the 
centre of all news, as it was the only place open to the 
public where decent meals could be procured. Hei'e 


quite a large party of officers gattered daily, and from 
here my first letters were written. 

Camp, JEtoti Marian, March 26th* 
trp to date the greatest uncertainty prevails as to 
what plan of operations the^ General will ultimately 
settle upon. Two days ago it was rumoured that two 
brigades would push forward at once ; yesterday’s 
camp rumour said only one, and this was later authen- 
ticated when it was positively given out that the 1st 
Brigade was to march in light Order, that is, with a 
401h. kit. As a matter of fact, work as they will, there 
will not he transport and food for two brigades to 
move off on the first ; but in three days the Commissar- 
iat will have 20 days’ rations for one brigade in the 
second-class divisional dep6t at Jallala, our last post on 
this side of the frontier. This important fact points to 
to-day’s rumour being correct. And if one brigade is to 
move off at once, it now remains a ’'question for specu^ 
lation which is to make the start. The road from Mar* 
dan to Nowshera is in fair condition, especially when 
oae takes into consideration the rain and^the constant 
traffic by Commissariat convoys which are streaming 
in the sixteen miles which separates Mar dan from the 
base. But the road towards Jallala, though at present 
fair, will be almost impassable after one brigade with 
guns and transport has passed over it. The 23rd 
Pioneers are at present at work upon the road. 

In Lower India one always hears of the frontier sta- 
tions as little parched up dust-holes ; but the visitor 
to Mardan at thi^time of the year is pleasantly un- 
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deceived, for Mardan is one of tlie greenest an cl most- 
ciiarming spots in India : a regular ipasis in tlie desert. 
It is the permanent station of tlie Queen’s own Eegi- 
ment of Guides, and they could liardly have a more 
pleasant station, short of •the Hills. I cannot pass by 
without making mention of the gardens and flowers : 
even at this time of the year, when India for the most 
part is commencing to parch up and dry aTvay pre- 
paratory to the hot weather ; the gardens here are as 
fresh and full of flowers as India in the rains. More- 
over Marclan is a place of archaeological interest, some 
of the relics of Buddist pageantry, in the possession of 
the officers of the Guides, being of the greatest value 
and interest. But at the present moment there are 
matters at Mardan of greater interest than flowers and 
archseological hnc-a-lr ac. It is a flrst- class advanced 
Commissaiuat depot, and the centre maidan is piled 
with pyramids of rice and gram sacks, which are 
daily increasing as the convoys stream in from the 
base below. A second-class advanced dep5t has been 
pushed forward to Jallala, and this will be capable of 
supplying one brigade for 20 days, or tw-o for ten, as 
the case may he. 

The present expedition is the fli^st real test of the 
pew mobilisation scheme—our first attempt at mobil- 
isation after a scheme laid dowui in black and w'hite. 
Of course there are faults and flaw-s, but, on the whole, 
the scheme seems to be working with smootliiiess* 
There may be many flaws which «t present have not 
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become apparent ; but tlie present expedition should 
be a good test of the scheme as a whole. 

From the date of my arrival at Nowshera to the 31st 
of March; (the date the Brigades concentrated On Mar- 
dan) my time was spent in learning the language of 
the campaign, which is doing my best to become per- 
sonally acquainted with as many ofhcers of the Divi- 
sional Sta:ff as possible. As I do not intend dealing 
wdth the expedition until it is fairly on the march, 
you will not find much about our movements before 
the first of April in these letters,"^ but I must not pass 
on without making mention of our impramptu mess 
in the Nowshera Railway Station. It was only the 
Refreshment Room, but for four or five days before the 
columns moved ofi to Mardan, about ten of xis generally 
met there daily for our meals. There I first met most of 
the Commissariat and Transport Officer, Captain Batten, 
Brigade-Major to the second Brigade, poor Peebles of 
the Devons and Edwardes in the 3rd Gurkhas, brother 
to the man -who was in the hands of IJmra Khan. 
I remember the day that the Lahore paper gave 
up all hope of our ever seeing the prisoners again. 
Edwardes who was on transport duty, took the news 
badly and it Was a great pleasure to assure him -with 
authority that all that appears in printing ink is not 
Gospel : and a greater pleasure, fifteen clays later, to 
grasp his hand and congratulate him upon his bro- 
ther’s safe return, as I was able to do at Panjkora. We 

Gi^eri in Api:iendix. in part. 
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liad many pleasant evenings in that waiting and 
tefresiiment room. 

The secrecy which had heralded in the campaisn 
was continued by the Intelligence Branch ; and infor- 
mation was as hard tOc obtain as milk from the 
pig-skin ^ of the proverb. But there seemed certain 
information that the tribesmen wei-e determined to 
resent the proclamation which had been served upon 
them, and to resist our advance through the Swat 
Valley. Local information was positive that there were 
large gatherings at both the Malakand and Shakot 
passes, but.no information filtered through the Intelli- 
gence Office until the day before the advance across the 
■rentier and then the information was inaccurate and 
possibly giren with the intention of covering the real 
object of Sir Robert Low’s advance. 

The little station of Hoti Msr.'ior, ..i- 
the bustle and business of two strong- brigader (Th^l 
troops wMch badupto this ma^hel info ' t,t 
station, will be found in the list, in the be ginning of 
this book) The march from Nowshera to the camp 
beyond Mardan, being a matter of nearly 20 miles 

efficiency of ^e troop; 

ctrp, 4 . Nowshera, 2 gth. 

are all, comparatively 
.peakmg, at out ease in and about hfowshera, but by 
this time next week, unless I am a very false p.oph of 
It will be war, and I expect that we sliall know IhetSmr 


tli6 relief expedition is to be a long and serious cam* 
paign, or a short and concise one. Everything seems 
to turn upon the results of the first week. Certainly^ 
the expedition is not the small thing which so many 
have imagined : it is not a small frontier disturbance 
by any means, and a slip at the beginning may plunge 
as into a sequence of difficulties, such as we have not 
had on the frontier since the last Afgan war, and in 
spite of the superiority of modern arms, the position 
of the two Brigades, which march the day after to- 
morrow, will not he so secure as many may imagine. 
As far as we can now say, the position and movement 
of the 1st and 2nd Brigades during the next 'week 
will he as follows : — General Waterfield’s Brigade 
will press forward from Hoti Mardan, via Jallala 
into the Swat country, and attempt to take and hold 
the Malakand, General Kinloch’s brigade will leave 
Hoti Mardan at the same time as the Second Brigade 
and will make for Shakot, the other pass on the Swat 
Spur of the Black mountains. 

The two Brigades will open communication at the 
foot of the hills, and if a decided stand be made by the 
Swatis, at either one or the other of the passes, the 3rd 
Brigade will act in support of the Brigades attacking 
the passde fended in force, if such support he required. 
If the passes are taken the Brigades wdil push on and 
concentrate at the Sw^at River. They will halt before 
making a crossing until the third Brigade comes up to 
hold the passes. This^wiil be the campaign of the next- 
week, and until the krength and the attitude of the 


tribes [las been tested by personal contact^ it is impos- 
sible to say what will be the further de\mloprnents of 
the campaign beyond the Swat Eirer. But as soon as 
the passes are reached the position of the force becomes 
an unpleasant one. In the Brst place it- is in an enemy’s 
country, with a partially unknown and totally uiisur- 
veyed tract in front. It is moving daily further from 
the base of its supplies, into a country which may pro- 
bably be unable to feed it for any measurable length 
of time ; and then comes the great point will the neigh- 
bouring tribes remain passive to its advance ? Upon 
this latter point hangs the whole issue ol the campaign. 
If they remain passive the force will only have the 
Swatis to deal with a primitve enemy on the front, but 
if the jd/iad should catch on, and the tribes rise, the 
right dank and rear will be threatened by the Boner- 
wals and the left dank by the Momads, Utmankhels 
and others and the advance to the relief o£ Chitral will 
assume grave dimensions as have at present little at 
Peshawar and Pindi in the way of Eeserves, and the 
tribesmen know this ; and. the length of the liiio of 
communieadon will swallow up all the divisional 
troops. If we get over the next week well, the 
relief of Chitral should bo an easy matter but if 
otherwise, I Isar that it will not be 14,000, but some- 
thing close upon double that number that will be 
required. Then again there is the chance that the 
Swatis by this may be well in with Umra Khan, and 
that the Khan may be suffileient general to let the 
force well up into the unknown country until the 
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lengthened line of communication has weakened it 
before he commences serious opposition. While reading 
the ahoTe it must be remembered that there is 
practically little information from across the frontier 
and that the little that has come is unreliable. 

The Seaforth Highlanders and the Field hos- 
pital of the 3rd Brigade came in to-day. The Sea- 
forth^s looking fit and well. How, we come to the 
Commissariat department. An extraordinary effort 
. which the officers have made can he appreciated when 
one considers that in nine days twenty days"’ supplies 
have been stored at the base or pushed forward to 
first and second class advanced dep6ts for the three 
brigades, strengthened by divisional troops, and that 
much of the transport had only just arrived from 
active service in Waziristan. This is almost, if not 
quite, a record, I should say, that it speaks well for 
the new mobilization scheme as it touches this 
department. 

. One hardly likes to make use of rumours from 
native sources, as they are so conflicting and strange. 
Yet there are grave rumours floating about among the 
Hatives about the remainder of the Cbitral garrison 
and one curious rumour lias it, that one Haider Khan 
is hacking TJmra Khan with a promise of Afghan 
help. This is a strange coincidence in nomenclature, 
as Gulam Haider, the Afghan Commander-in- Chief, 
is on the border with the Boundry Commission and Mr, 
Uncly, and it jusj: shows how the rumours are weaved 
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and what they are worth. A certain amount of tratli 
contorted out of all semblance of its original form is 
the shape in which these rumours reach us. 

^ EtoH Mar den,, March 30th. 

The object of the field force has been made ofSeially 
public. The first object of the force is to relieve 
Ohitral from the agression of Umra Khan, who has 
been given a date oi grace ( 1 st April) to leave the 
confines of the country. The advance will be by the 
Swat Valley, and if Ohitral cannot be reached without 
passing through the Bajour territory and Dir this 
latter route will have to be taken to force Dmra Khan 
from Ohitral, for if he does not tender submission, 
and make reparation for his conduct, the Indian Go- 
vernment has determined that he shall be punished at 
all costs. Therefore it has carefully pointed out to the 
tribesmen of Swat, Boner, and Bajour by evsry means 
that the quarrel is not with them, but with Umra 
Khan, and they are warned against taking up arms 
against a force which, passing through their coun- 
try, bears them no malice. The length of time tha 
the force will remain across the frontier will depend 
upon the time that it takes to thoroughly accomplish 
its mission of punishing Umra Khan. 

The above is a summary of the reason given for the 
advance. I would hardly have repeated it- at such 
length if it were not to show clearly, the curious fact 
that no mention is made of the recent military disaster 
which, in the opinion of all men connected with the 
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force, has intensified,; if not changed, the whole object- 
ive of the expedition. In fact, the force is now being 
called the “ Belief” force. Scraps of news which have 
found their way up to Mardan, show that the public 
already is beginning to cry out over the expense which 
the expidition must occur. If the quarrel with 
Umra Khan were the only incentive they might have 
an excuse for their outcry, but after the events re- 
ported earlier in March and with the present suspense 
before them their sympathies should run level with 
their pockets. Since the representatives of the 
Imperial Government have already been attacked, and 
are still reported to be in peril, if not massacred ; the 
the question has ceased to be an open one of policy. 

There is only one course remaining and that is the 
one which is now being taken and which is the 
sending of three brigades across the frontier, the day 
after to-morrow, without tents and with as little bag- 
gage as possible ; the object of the haste being that the 
prestige of the Government may be safeguarded and 
and its representatives saved. It is not now a question 
of the sagacity of political ofdcers. We are passed all 
that, and our first object is to relieve the beleagured 
resident and troops in Chitral ; the feeling that it is a, 
relief force actuates every man who will cross the 
frontier within the week, yet it is curious that the 
official announcement does not lay stress upon the 
new feature of the expedition. Here in the fi,.eld, I can 
find no reason for this reticence upon a most import* 
ant point, 
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l)ixniig the last few days tlie Divisional orders have 
been charged with lightening rapidity, wdiich poiiitf, 
as I have before remarked, to the supposition thiib 
very little reliable infcrmation is available. It vvas 
first intended to push on two brigades only with light 
equipment : now this order is changed and all three 
bridages advance together leaving all tents and heavy 
baggage behind, while 20 days ^ supplies will be ar- 
ranged at the advanced dep5ts. Apparently the line 
which the three brigades will now take will be, One to 
ATalakand Pass, one to Shahkot, and the remaining one 
to Morah, the three concentrating beyond, respectively 
at Ehar, Alladand and Thanna this side of the Swat 
River. The attitude of the Swat tribesmen still remains 
uncertain. I hear that a jirga lisis come in and that it 
has made satisfactory advances, but it seems open to 
doubt a this Jzrga IS worth anything. It is certain that 
no supplies are coming from Swat territory, the gene- 
ral impression through, which has been prevailing for 
the last few days, is that the Swatis are not so keen 
about defending the passes as they were first report- 
ed to be. 

The 2nd and 3rd Brigades bivouaced last night 
and the 2nd marched into Hoti Mardan this morning 
at 8-30. The 3rd Brigade coming in three hours 
behind them. Until you see two brigades and their 
baggage in marching order, you do not realize what a 
tremendous transport system is necessary in Indian 
warfare. Continental soldiers who can rail supplies to 
within a few miles of their fighting" line, while the 
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olMceifS foil! in first class carriages, would never 
■grasp the situation unless they could see such a sight 
as the sixteen miles road between Ifowshera and Mar- 
xian, as it was to-day ; except ior the troops it was on® 
hafila of camels and mules from end to end. 

The 2nd Brigade looked very well as they came 
in from their eighteen-mile march, the distance not 
seeming to have told upon them. But starting at 
3 A. M., they had had the advantage of a cool march. 
The 3rd Brigade which had had by the time it reached 
Mardan a nineteen-mile march, had begun to . feel the 
I . distance, but the Sikhs came in singing and the Gur- 
I ; Mias only looked dusty and certainly made the best 
I i show at the first march. Very few fell out in either 
brigade and only , a couple oi doolies were called into 
requisition. Both brigades have encamped across the 
Mardan stream ‘where Parker’s mule hsiUery (No. 2 
j, . Derajat) which came in last night had preceded them, 
I Tho 1st Brigade comes in to-morrow morning. 

Subsequent events have proved the remarks casually 
made in the above letters to have been of signal im- 
/ , portance. There is no doubt that the false order of 
attack was given on purpose to cover the possibility o£ 
‘ the real intention leaking out* In fact the rapid con- 

centration of the three brigades at Dargai before 
^ Malakand on the 2nd of April, was undoubtedly a 
great piece of generalship on the part of Sir Robert 
f Low, and so secret was the intention kept that 

^ General Kiiiloch continued in the belief that he was 

' to attack the Slmhkot Pass with his brigade, until he 
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received the definite orders to concentrate on Dargai 
and only to make a demonstration with iiis cavalry 
as far as Pali on the morning of the 2nd of April, 

So successful was the • coup that the defenders of 
Shahkot, who were more numerous than those 
at Malakand continued at their posts, while the latter 
pass was being forced, and they did not arrive to oppose 
our advance until the 4th April when they were 
checked by General Kinioch’s brigade at Khar KotaL 
By far the most important point upon which I touch- 
ed were the bazaar rumours. Even before we had 
crossed a single company into the Swat country the 
natives had brought bazar rumours that Umra Khan 
was backed with promises from Afghanistan, and the 
further the force advanced towards Oh itral the more 
constant became the local reports to this effect as is 
shown in a future letter written from Dir after the 
capture of Sher Afzal. — ‘‘Eegarding the various reports 
which have circulated as to the present position of IJmra 
Khan, the following information is forthcoming ; — 
I sent an intelligent native of Dir, with my Path an 
interpreter to penetrate as far as possible to-wards 
Asmar. These men, though they never actually reach- 
ed the Khan^s stronghold, had conversation -witli 
several of his followers. It appears that part of 
Asmar has been more or less ceded to the Khan, and 
that he had prepared it as a refuge as soon as he had 
heard of our intended advance into his country , and as 
we advanced forward, strings of mules daily carried the 
wealth and munitions of Mandia up int^ the strongiiokl. 
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At present the Klian is in connection with the Amir’s 
men, but apparently he always has been, and I fancy 
that he is as safe in his connection with Umra Khan 
as he ever was, etc.” • 

To me the fact that he should consider Asmai^ an 
asylum, safe enough to transfer to it his “ Lares and 
Penates” is proof positive that there are matters re- 
quiring explanation which may influence our Afghan 
policy in the near future. But I mention this here 
just to show how near I was in the beginning to the 
trnth even though I only gave the rumours half- 
heartedly, not liking to believe them. Personally I 
am strong in the belief that these frontier rumours 
are generally the “ truth contorted.” 

Hoii Mardan, 3iarch 31 , 

Definite orders for the advance of the division 
were out last night, and it is not probable that there 
will be any further changes now; though the last 
week has been remarkable for the number and variety 
of changes which have been sprung upon the brigades. 
Already as I write General Gatacre’s Brigade, is 
moving off towards the frontier; it is to be the 
covering brigade to the two advanced columns, and 
is moved to-day more or less to make room ; the 1st 
Brigade, which has been strengthened by the addition 
of the 4th Gurkha Rifles, marches on the first to 
Landkhawar and on the second reaches Pali, from 
which position it is only removed from the Shahkot 
Pass, two or three miles. The 7 ^oute of General Water- 
field’s Brigade brings it on the night of the first to 
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Jellala, and on the second to Dargai, wliieli is witEisi! 
reack of tke Malakand Pass. The 3rd Brigads 
goes in part only, to Malakand,- the remainder holding 
itself in readiness if wanted elsewhere. 

We are still uncertain as to the attitude of the 
Swat tribesmen, but certain Jiygas have come in, and 
the general opinion, deduced from the interviews, with 
these people is still that we shall not meet w-ith much 
opposition. 

The Swatis are bound by their traditions to' make 
some shownof fight against an invading armyr Hence 
the gatherings on the passes. But it is possible that 
their fight will only be a flash in the pan, wntli the 
object of easing their consciences, preparatory to com- 
plete amicity to the advancing force. This informa- 
tion may not be worth a pice, and -we may be received 
with stubborn resistance, this latter however does net 
seem to be the opinion of the politicals, and they hold 
o at every expectation that we shall be across the Swat 
Biver by the 5th. The river is fordable at tbe present 
season, and the baggage will be crossed by flying bridges 
for which the Sappers are- arranging mmsuc^s ami 
Attock watermen. The two advanced columns when 
they have forced or crossed the passes, concentrate at 
Alladand. From there, as it is now ordered, General 
Kinloch’s Brigade pushes on with all expedition towards 
Chitral, while the second preceed to Dir. As soon as w& 
get to the Swat y alley we shall probably have a very 
bad time, as the country is reported to be cimelly hot 
during the next two months, and the' three brigade 
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going’ Up witli nothing but Waterproof sheets and 
p'als to p'r'otect them. They say that we shall get our 
tents again, but this is doubtful. 

You will be surprised that* I have made so little 
mention of Umra Khan, but to tell the truth one 
barely hears him mentioned ; he is quite another con- 
sideration, and we shall not ha^e to think of him 
until we are quit of the Swat-Bonair troubles. No 
further news from Ohitral Garrison has found its way 
here, and we have no authenticated khubber beyond 
the news that Boss’s column met with a disaster* 
As the troops start with 20' days’ supplies the chances 
are that a halt is contemplated when the Swat has 
been crossed. Then no doubt, we shall know more 
where we are, in regard to the real and original 
destination of the expedition.- 

The 1st Brigade marched into Mardan this morn- 
ing from Bowsherra. They left Peshawar three days 
ago. The 11th B. li-. were the first to arrive, followed 
by No. 3 Battery Mountain Artillery. Then the Bed- 
fordshire Kegiment, played in by the band of the 
Guides, the 15th Sikhs and the 27th Bogras’ marched 
in to their own Bugle Bands, the Boyal Rifles bringing 
Up the tail of the Brigade, The latter looked the 
least fi*t of all the regiments in from Peshawar, hut 
they have been poisoned by residence at that station. 

Trans for i—Ks far as I can learn unless orders on 
this subject have been changed, the 1st Brigade is to 
liave all available mule transport, the 2nd Brigade the 
camels and the 3»d Brigade and the divisional troops 
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tlie residue of the camels, carts, and what transport 
they can find. Before I bid a farewell to pretty Mar™ 
dan I must say a word of thanks to the Guides for the 
generous way that they have dispensed hospitality to 
all.’’ 

The above letter shows that even though the object 
of the expedition had been put in divisional orders 
yet there was an under current of opinion generally 
rife throughout the force that we were to be an army 
of occupation rather than a relief force. Also which 
is important and which will be a subject of future 
comment that the original plan was that General 
Kinloch’s brigade should lead, to Ciiitral, if necessary, 
this being self-evident from the fact that this brigade 
was furnished in the commencement with the whole of 
the mule transport available in the force. 

From Hoti Mardan the advance was made as follows : 
The 1st Brigade to make the demonstration against 
the Shahkot, advanced to Landkhawar, the other two 
brigades advancing to Jell ala. 

; > , ■ Camp Landkhaivary April 2. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather, which is 
. delaying the start, I shall have time to commence this 
letter before we march. We certainly have not started 
under good auspices as far as the elements are con- 
cerned, for last night at about 12 p. E,, it began to 
pour, and heavy rain at the start of a light-order 
march is trying. I£ this kind of weather continues 
during our passage over the Bwat mountams, I feai 
that it will he responsible for more casualties than tiie 


m:: 
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Swat bullets. We arrived in camp yesterday about 
2 Pi M , and thoiigli we are still in our own tendtory, 
yet every precaution was taken to prevent a surprise, in 
case t-He Milmen miglit consider it advantageous to 
strike early* We had small *Hag communication with 
the 2nd Brigade in the evening, and flashlight sig- 
nalling was attempted after dark, but with little 
success ; it is improbable that the communication direct 
with Jell ala will continue after to-day, as we work 
well up into the lower ridges of the hills, but it is 
possible that communications may be opened with the 
camp of Genei’al Waterfleld’s Brigade* 

We are now in full view of the Shalikot range, and 
last night the hill side over above the pass was simply 
alight with watch or bivouac flres. This and some 
information which we received this morning would 
point to the probability of a show in the pass. Two 
Hindustanis came in last night, who reported that they 
had been stopped in the pass by the Swatis, whom 
they report to he in great force, and to he possessed of 
a large quantity of stores. Further the Politicals have 
noticed that the very village before which we now lie 

is almost denuded of men, and the opinion is that the 

sympathies of these villagers also are with the Swatis, 
and that in some capacity or another tJmy have gone to 
aid them. But another 24 hours will remove all doubt. 
At the present moment we are thinking more of our 
personal discomforts than anything else, and the ‘ 
general feeling is adverse to the day marches which we 
are ' doing. 




.. April 2, Later. 

Since wi-iting' the above the whole complesiou of 
.he first part of the compaign has changed, and instead 
of wntmg you froM_Pali below Shahhot, I am here 
u the open at Dargai, wliere the three brigades have 
coneentrated. Apparently the march of General Ein- 
loch s Brigade, augmented by a battalion of Gurkha 
Rifles was but afemtto induee the defenders of the 
Swat Range to divide their forces between the two 

principle passes, with a view to weaken the defence 
of the Malakand, by which it was intended that 
he enteeaimsion should cross, the object of taking 

• ^ ^ single pass, being to canse as little 

irritation as possible to the Swatis with whom we have 
no quarrel at present. But the utmost secrecy has 

Llhin^r fclie 1st Brigade 

fell m this morning they had not the remotest idea 

that their destination was not as it had been in orders 
Two squadrons of the 11th B. L., however tool- 
j-d Jo .t, 

T.e o, 

Swatsy sa probably, well as fbp tIa x 
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The cavalry, tliougli they advanced alniost as far a§ 
Pali, were not molested in any way, and no gatherings 
in force were noticed. Some few of the villagers were 
seen to he carrying arms, sevej^al Martinis and Sniders 
being among these. A deputation was met coming from 
Pali. This consisted of the Lambadar of the nllage of 
Pali and his chowkidars. He professed to he much 
agitated on account of an embassy from the trans- 
mountain Swats, who, he said, had threatened to loot 
and seize the village, if they did not at once supply 
their quota of fighting men for the defence ojp the hills 
and passes. Possibly his story was a pretence, hut in 
spite of his protestation the cavalry returned, via camp 
to Jellala the same evening, their mission having been, 
accomplished. 

The weather has been very trying, and during the 
last 24 hours, there can hardly he a man who has not 
been drenched oat- and-out. This is not an encouraging 
state of a€airs at the outset of. a long campaign. The 
weather has naturally piwed, a great drawback to the 
Commissariat Department, and has thrown them 
back in the matter of supplies over 24 hours. The 
mobliization scheme seems to have worked admirably 
in every department except that of transport, and their 
is no doubt that the peace footing maintained is abso- 
lutely incapable of coping with the demand of a single 
division, so what would be the hopeless state of an at- 
tempt to equip an army corps under this head no one 
can imagine. 

As far as we lj;now the 2nd Brigade is to lead into 
the pass (Malakand) to-morrow morning early, and if 
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the entrance be blocked by tribesmen, it will resort to 
force, and will be supported by tlie Ist . Brigade/ Tbe 
3rd .Brigade, to Wbicb tlie 2/4 Giirklias liave now re-', 
turned, remaining at 41)6 base until it lias sufficient 
transport to take up tlie line. 

It was during tbe demonstration made by tbe lltb 
B. L. to Pali that I bad first experience of those annoy- 
ances and mistakes which I afterwards found are all in 
the day’s work of a war correspondent in tbe field and 
which in time you think nothing of. As the preced- 
ing letter-s expresses it, the concentration at Dargai was 
kept a profound secret until 12 p. M., the night of the 
1st. In fact, General Kinloch had made out the 
the formation in which he had intended to attack the 
pass; So confidential was the order calling him to 
Dargai, that Colonel Scott marched out with the 12th 
B. L. towards Pali wdth sealed orders, and it was 
not until I was with in a few miles of the latter place 
that I found out that I had accompanied a demon- 
stration only, and that the 11th returned to Jellala, 
not even going to Dargai. The general opinion was 
that the Malakand was to be attacked at daybreak on 
the following morning (3rd April), and it was positive- 
ly a necessity that I should be there. It was three 
o’clock when I found out the truth, and by the map 
it was ten miles though an enemy’s country if I went 
straight as the crow flies o Dargai. If I returned to 
Landkhawar I had sixteen miles to go : I did not know 
the language and Colonel Scott was unable to furnish 
me with a Sowar as he was going back to Jellala and 
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aot to the front. The road was abominable, being in 
places but the stony bed of a rivulet or water course. 
If I returned Landk'hawar I should probably be- 
come benighted before I caughi; up the rear guax^d of 
Kinloch’s Brigade so there was only one alternative, I 
went back with the 1 1th B. L* a few miles and then 
struck out for Dargai with the compass to guide me, as 
well as I could work the road out by aid of the map. 
The road was bad, but I stumbled along keeping clear 
of the villages. I met one party of four armed men and 
rode up to them and asked the way to ‘^ Dargai” the 
solitary name being all I could master in Pushtu. They 
directed me sullenly and pointed K'oi’‘th-'West. T 
rode past them, feeling very uncomfortable, but not 
turning my head, to impress them that I had no fear. 
In reality I did not like the situation in the least and 
was very thankful to leave five hundred yards of 
shingle between us. Thus I stumbled on until five 
o’clock, when I struck the rear-guard of Kinlo eh ’s 
brigade and pushed on into Dargai with it. 

Darg.ai was full of excitement as the enemy were 
reported to be in strength, lining the Malakand Ridge, 
and it was an open secret that the attack was to be 
made in the morning. Lieutenant Oockerill, of the 
Intelligence Department, with a party of the Gnides, 
had made a reconnaissance of the valley leading to 
the pass in the afternoon, and had been fired on 
at long ranges j but the party had seen enough to con- 
vince them that the Swatis intended making a stout 
resistance at the pass head. I spent the night in th© 
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camp of the 4tli Gnrklias, and before dayln-eak I 
started off towards Dargai behind a party of Sappers. 
I may say here that the night before the forcing of 
the Malakand the disposition of the camps was as 
follows ; General Watei’Seld’s Brigade was at Dargai 
proper, that is, at the southern foot of the Malakand 
Spur. Divisional Head -quarters and the two remaining 
Brigades were at Sakot, ahont two miles further south 
in the direction of Jellala. I set out while it was dark, 
and losing the Sappers ran foul of a Bedford piequet 
and for a time it looked as if I should be placed in the 
guard -tent instead of getting through to the front as 
I was unable to furnish the countersign. Luckily I 
knew the officer in command of the piequet, and he 
let me through. When I arrived at the 2nd Brigade 
camp day was just dawning, and then I found that, 
instead of moving out at daybreak, the attack was not 
to commence until eight. I then foraged for a 

breakfast, and was lucky enough to snatch a standing 
meal at the Head-quarters camp. Omelette and 

chaupatti is what we hod, it is marked on my memory 
as I thought at the time what a cuiious meal it was 
to fight on. Yet it was all that most of us who stood 
round that table had that day. 

Top of Malakand Pass, April 
^ Whenthisletterwill reach you I cannot think. It 
IS, in the state of present eonfucion, almost impossible 

to get press wires ofi from this side of the pass, and 
though the first intimation of the action yesterdav 
got through early, now everything is 'blocked. Jsow 
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to tli'O actioEL. Tlie attack was mad-eby General Water- 
field's Brigade, the force consisting of tiie Guides 
Cavalry and Infantry, tfie Gordon Higlilandez's, tlie 
King's Own Scottish Boi'derers, the 4tli Sikhs and 
the artillery of the whole division the infantry of 
Kinlocli’s Brigade in support. The Guides Cavalry 
formed the advanced-guard they were followed by the 
Guides Infantry with orders not to fire until fired upon 
from above. Resistance was anticipated because on the 
evening previous a reconnoitring party of the Guides 
was fired upon when it worked up the Pass. The 
Guides Infantry were followed hy General ‘V^aterfield 
and Staff, and the 4th Sikhs with pipes playing came 
in the General’s rear while the three Mountain 
Batteries^ took up a position on the right. A 
geographical description of the enemy's position 
is harxl to give, but this is as like it, as is pos- 
eible here. The enemy’s position lay on the left of the 
advance, the clefences being (stone breast- 

w^orks), both natural and arfcificial, on the face of the 
hills. The first sangars-wo^s upon the summit of a 
very precipitous hill, about 3000 feet above the level 
of the valley ; the next peak about a mile further 
along, was defended by three sangarss at its summit 
the hills then became lower to the peak above the 
Malakand Pass. This was the strongest position, 
there being many sangars all the way up the sides of 
the pass; consequently this was the main defence. The 
hills on the right side of the valley, I may say, 

.not; defended. . 
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As the advance-guard worked up tte valiey tke vari- 
ous flags and banners ornamenting tlie 
easily discernible, and it was Just nine when the first 
shot was fired from the nearest defences. This was 
followed by some volleying from an impossible range 
bj the tribesmen. By this the guns had come into 
position upon a low hill on the right of the valley, and 

they opened with shell at about 3,000 yards on the 
sangars on the higher crests. Their fire was fairly 
accurate at this range, and several shells appeared to 
get home among the peaks. The 4th Sikhs and the 

Guides then were ordered to scale the two hills firit 

mentioned, and after taking the defences to w'ork alon" 
the crest and to take the enemy on their right flanlT 
The ascent was a most tedious one, and it was quite 
two and-a-half hours before either of the Native reo-i. 
ments came within range of the defences on the 
summits. The resistance which the hillmen made was 
admirable, and at one sangar the Guides were com- 
pletely checked for some time, as they were only able 

to get volleys from three rifles to bear on the enemy. 

Ommaney was wounded. 
The 4th Sikhs were directed to form the advanced 
party of the attack on the left of the Guides. The spui’ 
ap which their ascent was made being very narmw, 
only two Companies could be ei^tended by half Comp- 
ames. The remainder worked their way up at open 

Mcrt . r 'vas detached under Captain 

lalcon and directed to cover the advance of the re<-i. 

ment by ascending a steeper spur on the left. Thr 
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ascent of tliis spur was precipitousj, and a masked 
sa^igar s eeing above itfOaptain Falcon’s Company at one 
time was in a critical position and suffered severely. 
Tbe tribesmen as soon as the Sikbs came witbin range 
opened a galling fire, and tb^ ascent being so precipit- 
ous tbe men were forced to climb upwards without 
being able to answer this fire adequately. In fact, 
volley firing was impossible. Tbe distances seemed to 
have been marked down by the defenders, for the 
officers at once became special marks. Major Tonnochy 
was wounded before balf the ascent bad been accom- 
plished, and Captain Buchanan and Lieutenant Harman 
were hit with two Hative officers before two-thirds of 
the ascent had been accomplished. The tribesmen 
stuck to their strongholds to the last, and were only 
turned out when it came to rushing them with the 
bayonet. It may be mentioned here that the defences 
which tbe 4tb Sikhs stormed one after tbe other bad 
not been weakened by shell fire. Four shell were 
fired from the batteries at these positions, three of 
which over-topped the peak, the fourth taking harm- 
less effect in the hill side. The enemy continued 
their obstinate defence until the Sikhs had won the 
top of the position. It took the regiment a little 
over 3i hours to do this, and by the time they had 
driven the enemy from the village and corresponding 
ridge, the regiment had been under arms nineteen 
and-a-half-hours, having had four men killed ; 
three British, three Native officers and eleven men 
wounded. 
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"While the KaiiTe regijaenis -irere -n-orfcir.g upwards 
the King’s Own Scottish Borderers and the Gordon 
Highlandei-s advanced up the pass, the former lead- 
mg, the Maxim parties of the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers and the Devous coming into action upon the 
main defence about 11 o’clock. By eleven it was seen 
that the day was not ended, as it had at One time been 
anticipated ; tbe hillmen were determined to stand to 
their sangars, and, unlike the Hazaras, were not driven 
out at a long range by simple artillery fire. The guns 
were, therefore, brought along to a perfect position on 
an eminence directly beneath the Malakand peak, and 
from the short ranges of 1,000 and 1,500 yards they 
shelled the main defences and the village on the sum- 
mit of the Malakand. They made excellent practice, 
and after half an hour of artillery lire General Water- 
field gave the order for the main assault by infantry 
upon tlie i^osition. 

The Borderers took the centre and went up in three 
parties, the Gordons taking the right, the Maxim 
puis going up as far as was possible with the attack- 
ing line. The ascent was tortuous and steep, and it 
was not until one o’clock that any of the assaulting 
parties were up to the defences. The King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers bore the brunt of the fighting and 
they suffered most severely,one party especially by com- 
ing into a cross-fire from two sangars. The hillmen 
defended their hold step by step as long as they could 
fii-e, though they rarely waited for the bayonet. 
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The only hayonetting that really took place before 
. Ihe crest was reached being when a small party of 
Grordons linder a non-comniissioned officer were able to 
creep ap a water course and drop down into a sang art 
where sonie twenty Swatis and tribesmen were busy 
enfilading one column of the Scottish Borderers. The 
business did not last longs the Gordons dropped 
tipon them from abovOj and with an incessant firing 
taking place on everysido the work of bayonetting 
was accorriplished^ silently and efficiently* The 
Surprise was so complete that the hill-men had 
ho time to handle their tulwars and kniveSi But in 
other instances during the ascent the rifle fire was 
generally sufficient to clear all obstacles of men* 

An officer of the Borderers told me that several times 
men came out to rush his party, but they never Stood 
through the rifle fire* Inch by inch the tribesinen 
retired to their stronghold oh the summit of the pass, 
and before making the final assault the Scottish 
Borderers and the Gordon Highlanders halted. The 
last climb was simply precipitous, the men hauling each 
other iipj 2nd Lieutenant Watt, of the Gordons, was 
the first man to top the brow of the hill* Three of the 
enemy rushed him, followed by more. Lieutenant Watt 
pluckily stood and shot two of the three men with his 
revolver, calling to his men to follow him, thinking 
they were close behind. Finding himself alone ha 
discreetly rejoined his party. Earlier in the day a 
bullet carried away the same officer’s shoulder strap 
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after Laving first passed tlirongir tie brain of a 
corporal. 

The final assault was made, and a few minutes to 
two the pass was won and the village ^vas in flames. 

But though by five ifliautes to two the crest of the 
hill was taken, yet the fighting was not finished by 
any means. 'When General Sir Eobert Low perceived 
the difficulties of the main assault he dispatched an 
order that General Kinloch’s Infantry should support 
the attacking line. The Bedfordshire Eegiment, the 
Eing’s Eoyal E-ifies, and the 3'7th Dogi’as were there- 
fore senrup the face of the hilt on the right of the 
attacking line of the 2nd Brigade the loth Sikhs alone 
remaining in reserve : the Bedfords were lucky 
enough to find a water-course and going up in 
splendid spirit they were in time to render material 
service in support of the main attack. The disposi- 
tion of the line of support was, the Eifles on the left 
of the K. 0. S. B’s., four- companies of the Bedfords 
on the right rear of of the three left companies of the 
Gordons, the other companies of the Eegiment on the 
extreme right. The Dogras ascended on the left 
of the Bedfords until the water-course ivas reached, 
then the four companies followed the mixed party of 
Gordons and K. 0. S. B’.s. to the attack of \he 
village, while the Dogras worked up the heights and 
peak to the right. 

The fighting was severest when the summit of the 
hill had been taken, and in many places on the wood- 
ed plateau which crowns Malakand the fanatics were 


dislodged by the "bayonet alone. In one narrow g6rg# 
tlie defenders stood so stubbornly that one main 
of the Groidons was killed, two mortally and one' 
slightly wounded before the work was finished. But 
by twenty past two the enemy had been hunted well 
into the opposite and corresponding ridge with the 
Bedfordshire Regiment and the Dogras in hot pur« 
suit. The Gordons and the K. 0. S. B.’s upon whom 
the brunt of the assault had fallen were collecting 
slowly outside the burning village,- and for the most 
part were endeavouring to snatch a little rest; 

There is no other word for it. The hillruOn made U 
really determined resistance, and if they had been 
better armed, the brigade certainly would hot feave 
forced its way in some five hour's; If held by dis- 
ciplined troops, the pass, (save the mark ! it is but a 
water causeway most of the way) would have been 
impregnable. The tribesmen, of course, gave them- 
selves away to the artillery fire by displaying many 
iiisignisB and banners. 

The Bedfordshire Regiment and a party of Degras, 
who followed up in support of the fighting line, took 
up the pursuit and drove the enemy across the ridge 
behind Malakand into the Swat Valley beyond Khar, 
They lost one man killed and one wounded in the 
pursuit, and they came bach this morning to Mala- 
kand with about twenty prisoners. To show how 
complete has been the business, neither the bivouac 
at Khar on the Swat, nor on the crest of the Mala- 
kand, nor the 4th Gurkha camp at the mouth of the 



|)ass, iias beeii fired into dtinng tlie iiigiit. ■ Thh' is 
significant. But returning to tlie attack. The Guides 
and the 4 tii. Sikhs worked rounds hut the main defences 
had been taken and burned before they amTOdi 
Our casualties were aj?-. follows 
E. O. S.B.^s. 

Offlcets wbuiided i,, 2 

Rank and file killed ».» g 

h h , wounded, ' iQ 

Gordon Highlanders 

Officers wounded 3 

c Bank and file killed i,. 5 

if }f wounded* ... 10 

4 tli Sikhs 

British officers wounded ii, 3 

Hatiye officers 2 

Bank and file killed 2 

, h n wounded ii* 8 

Guides 

British officers wounded 1 

Bank and file wounded 2 

Bifies 

Bank and file killed 4 

* ' ' iYOuhded . ,4 

Bedfordshire 

Bank and file killed 1 

>>.■ ■ ■ s> ' ' wounded^^ ' '.i,' 3,'" ■■■' ■- 

Dtirihg the artillery action 

No. 3 battery shot away 48 ring shell 148 shrapnel 
No. 8 ff jj 3 o 69 jj 

No. 2 .. ,, 30 s. 1 


i 
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In file meantime as upon the valley side of the pass 
all fighting had ceased, the Mountain Guns and the 
baggage began to scramble up the hill- side. There 
was little or no pathway and the crowd pushing up 
was so dense that the parties of Sappers v/ho were 
out to make the pathway were able to do little. After 
two hours of constant labour sufficient purchase-way 
was at last made and the 2nd Brigade baggage com- 
menced to stream up tow^ards the Kotal. Late in the 
evening a strange order w^as flagged up to the signal 
-station on the summit of the pass. It ivas or- dering 
the 2nd Brigade and baggage back to Dargai. It 
vp'as a fatal order, for it was evening when the message 
came and consequently iii half an hour the whole side 
of the Malakand became a chaos. The baggage of the 
2nd Brigade were trying to force their way down, while 
the transport of the 1st Brigade was struggling 
upwards, and all this upon a path-way on which 
two unloaded mules could only pass at intervals, and 
then there were the wounded. The shouts to let the 
doolies up or down came from every side, but all 
that happened %vas that the crowd swayed backwards 
and forwards, the crush of men and animals being so 
great that it became impossible for the Sappers to 
continue their work of road making. When night fell, 
the whole pass had become a block, and though the men 
unencumbered with animals were able to get down, 
there was nothing for it but to unpack the mules and 
Trait for morning. Many of the wounded had a 
wretched time, for they were kept out of hospital until 
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the next day. Major Tonnocliy of the 4tli ,Sik}3S, was 
One of the nnfortiinate ones, liis doolie was detained on 
the pass ■antil the following morning. It w^as a fatal 
error to attempt to cross the baggage upon a pathway 
like we had, and if the crossing was necessax^y it was 
not wise to have commenced iintii sufficient transport 
officers were present to organize the passage. In fact, 
it puzzled everyone to understand wffiy the 2nd 
Brigade was ordered back at all. If it had been put 
to the men they would probably have chosen, tired as 
they were, to have bivouaced on the Kotal and chanced 
getting food especially as they could hear the Bedfords 
and Dogras still fighting away in the direction of Khar* 
The official report says that;500 of the enemy were 
killed during the day. This probably is an exag- 
geration ; as the inclination thx'oughout the campaign 
has been to err on the side of large proporti ns. On the 
night of the 4th there were, I suppose, about sixty 
to eighty bodies scattered over the pass* Perhaps 
the enemy carried away another forty: but their 
Eight was too rapid and they were too smartly followed 
by the Belfords and Dogras to have successfully made 
away with four hundred corpses. Upon careful local 
investigation I have come to the conclusion that 120 
will cover the dead. This number may be doubled to 
find the total of wounded. The actual numbers engag- 
ed in defending the pass may have been anything 
from two to five-thousand. 

While the batteries and the details of Kinloch’s 
Briagde were bivouacing in the ^shady little cup- 
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plateau on the sumimt of Malakand, with the 4th Sikh 
and Guides holding the corresponding B^otal, the Bed- 
fordshire Regiment and the Dogras were forcing the 
beaten enemy clear of the hills to the north. These 
two regiments debouched onto *the plain of the Swat 
Valley about a mile from the village of Rhar, and the 
enemy having been completely dispersed, Colonel 
Paterson determined to Jet his tired regiment bivouac 
at Shar. The village was deserted, but the men found 
plenty of Native food— rice, flour, and sugar, this with 
the addition of some calves and goats the whole force 
fed sumptously and slept the night in the village, and 
were unmolested. 

On the morning of the 4th General Kinloch received 
his orders to advance with his brigade as far as Ehar. 

Camp towards &ar, 4pra y. 

The Dogras and Bedfords had only just come in 
from their owm little business dowm in the Swat 
Valley and rejoined their brigade on the Summit of 
Malakand Kotal when the whole of the 1st Brigade 
'was ordered to march and to push on to ghar from 
whence the two regiments had only just returned. 
The Bedfords furnished the advanced-guard and went 
down over the other side of the Malakand on a fair 
footpath, the Dogras and 16th Sikhs coming by another 
and the baggage and Rifles following the Bedfords 
The Bedfords and Dogras reached the plain about the 
same time and pushed on past a village which had been 
burned on the proceeding evening. On the next 
knoll W3.S a small walled fort, and the column checked 
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and reconnoitred. Tien news was brougii from a 
party of Sappers, road making in front, tiat tie enemy 
were in force on the iigi ridge of iills to tie right. 
Tie Bedfords pushed forward and threw out parties to 
tie base of the big hill, one company crowning a low 
hill on the exact front. The Dogras then pushed 
through and took up a forward position on a low kotal 
on the right front of the enemy's position. The Jat. 
ter appeared to be in great force, and were ensconced 
in a line of strong sangars topping the summit, crest, 
and ridges, covering our advance. The column 
might easily have pushed forward, and forced the 
enemy’s position but the baggage could only follow 
slowly, and it would in all probability have been rushed 
if not waited for. As it was the advance-guard (the 
Bedfordshire Kegiment) was only just up in the 
nick of time to secure the lower positions and 
if Colonel Paterson had not pushed Captain Cam» 
bridge on with two Companies to the top of 
some high ground at the base of the hill, the high 
ground wo ujd have, been held by the enemy, which 
would have entailed its being assaulted in the face of 
a cross fire from their position above. As it was the 
party found the enemy swarming up on the far side. 
The Sikhs pushed .on to a low Mil still further in 
advance in support of the Dogras. In fact, the Sikhs 
and Dogras were in a tight place for some time 
being under a heavy fire from the height above while 
repeatedly assaulted by fanatical rushes. The Bed- 
fords had been in action about three-quarters of an 
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liom before Major Ctmningham’s Mountain Battery 
<No. 3) came up from the rear. It came into action, 
■and shelled the heights from 1,800 yards, but did not 
find the range. Major Cunningham then Hmbered up 
and took up a position at about 1,600 yards from the 
lower sangars, and the ring shell then began to find 
the enemy. 

Captain Cambridge with his two companies was 
suddenly assaulted by a largo body of tribesmen who 
had evidently made a bid to reach the Kotal which 
the Bedfords held, and on seeing the position occupied 
had hidden in the water-course below. They attempt- 
ed a rush , hut could not stand the magazine fire at the 
short range with which the two Bedford companies 
received them. The majority of the fanatics succeeded 
in regaining their cover, though few could have escaped 
■unwounded. In the mean time two other companies of 
the Bedfords under Lieutenant . Findlay had worked 
up the side of the hills on our right and had checked 
■a party of the enemy who attempted to work round 
this fiank with the object of securing the crest of the 
ridge. Although his party wasnever severely in action, 
yet Lieutenant Finlay in the choice of his position pro- 
bably saved the baggage from an attack which could 
comfortably have been made if the enemy had suc- 
ceeded in working along the ridge. 

General Kinloeh now arrived with the Rifles, and 
took up his position with the guns. In the mean- 
time there was no sign Of the baggage coming up, and 
the Dogras werg still hotly engaged, in fact they wer 


rnnuiiig short of ammunition, and the enemy i^^ere 
reported to he simply swarming round the hill into the 
plains heneath them. At this period a small party of 
fanatics with a flag atte^ipted to rush the position 
held by General Kinloch and the guns. A couple of 
volleys from the Bifles stopped the party, but the in- 
cident proves that a jehad has been preached, and that 
we are threatened by a fanatical rising of the tribes- 
men. Consequently we may have as severe a business 
in front of us to relieve Chitral as was the last 
Afghan capipaign — perhaps worse, when we have 
Umra Khan’s levies to deal with behind these fanatical 
tribesmen. 

The General, when the remaining Companies., of the 
Bedfords and part of the Sikhs had joined him, moved 
the guns 200 yards nearer the enemy’s position across 
a nullah, and as the enemy wus seen to he collecting on 
the lower hills the infantry were extended to repel an 
attack, as a rush was anticipated. At this period a 
party of the Guides Cavalry under Captain Adams and 
Lieutenant Baldwin came up from the rear, and just 
at the time when the enemy w’-ere reported to be de- 
bouching on to the plain beyond the position held by 
the Dogras. The Guides were ordered to the front, 
their arrival was most opportune, for the enemy were 
coming down in thousands, evidently with the intention 
of attacking. Captain Adams formed up his tired troop 
at the base of the Dogra’s Kotal and charged home. 

At the sight of cavalry the rabble stopped, wavered 
and filed \ but even though the going fcr the horses 


tlimugli cornfields was almost knee deep, yet the 
sowars got into them, and succeeded in killing fifteen 
or twenty hefore their animals became too blown to go 
a step further. It must be remembered that these very 
Guides Cavalry had come right through from Dargai 
over the Malakand that morning, without even water- 
ing or feeding. If the horses had been fresh, they 
would have indicted a really heavy loss upon the 
enemy. The moh did not wait for the cavalry, though 
when any one man was singled out he turned and 
fought, their method being to sit down and slice at the 
horse’s legs. The casualties of the Guide’s Cavalry 
during this charge were Lieutenant Baldwin and four 
sowars slightly wounded by sAVord-cuts, and sis horses 
wounded by sword and bullet wounds. This attack 
by the Guides Cavalry must be considered as most 
opportune a?id probably saved the camp from a genera 
rush'. ■ 

Certainly it was sound policy to send cavalrv with 
the 1st Brigade, though I hear that it was only at tho 
last moment that they were allowed to go. Captain 
Adams pursued right up to the slope of the hill to 
within short range, but the nature of the ground and 
the tired condition of the horses prevented him from 
inflicting further loss. It was now nearly night, and 
thei"© was nothing left hut for the colamn to bivouac 
in the open where it stood. Major Cunningham, 
hoAvever, gave the sangars a last benefit. The shooting 
of the battery was simply perfect, and the last fire 
of the day mus^t have had a demoralising efliect. Shell 
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after sliell burst upon tbe defences, and in one in- 
stance four sliells in succession fell into tlie centre 
sangar almost at ike same spO't. Tke brigade tlien 
bivouacked out, and we were undisturbed all niglit.. 
But we skall have to wait here for supplies and possib- 
ly reinforcements, as we are not yet in a position to go> 
to CMtral. There seems to be no doubt but that there- 
were over ten thousand on the hills above us last 
night, and the general impression is that they are the 
men who were defending the Shalikot Pass. They had 
come across to join the defeated party from Malakand. 

There is no doubt but that the tribesmen made a 
better show at Malakand and Elhar Kotal than they 
made at any subsequent engagement, and it is certain 
that the appearance of cavalry in the valley entire- 
ly demoralized them. They had been told that the 
Malakand was impregnable, and that even if we did 
force it that we should never get our horses or guns 
over ; and here they appeared 24 hours after the pass 
had been won. As soon as the Cavalry rounded the 
Kotal where the Dogras were in action^ and before they 
formed up into line of attack, the forward motion of 
the mob of tribesmen ceased, and with on© accord they 
swayed back towards the hills; Owing to the rain of 
the two preceeding days the tilled land was more on 
less a slough, and the charge was therefore not half as 
eiSective as it should have been. The men opened out 
and took the individual fugitive piece-meal. But this 
I will say for the tribesmen that each man when 
he found himself singled out turned and made an 
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&viempt at defexioe, which generally meant sitting on 
the ground and cutting upwards at the horses and the 
sowar’s legs. Captain Adams pursued right under the 
position held by the tribesmen on the hill, and Lieuten- 
ant Baldwin’s troop followed •the enemy almost to the 
walls of the village of Badkhel. If the going had 
only been better and the animals fresher, double the 
A number of the enemy would have been accounted 

for. 

There is one incident which took place when Major 
Cunningham’s battery first came into action, which is 
worth, recording. The enemy had planted many 
coloured standards over their defences, and before the 
guns had found the range correctly and when the shells 
were not getting home, one of the enemy, evidently a 
deserted sepoy, stood on the centre sa^^ar and signalled 
the misses with military precision. — ‘‘ Miss, low to the 
right, high to the left !”“~in accordance with the in- 
accuracy of the firing. Though our fighting line was 
extended with fixed bayonets, in anticipation of a rush 
and the tension was great, yet the affair was too palp- 
able and absurd, and a laugh passed right down the 
line. But No. 3, R. A. made up for this show of 
sarcasm when they found the range. 

As the cavalry had warded oE the rush that was 
anticipated, and as it w^as getting dark, there was no- 
thing left for us but to biovuac in the open. No lights 
were allowed, and w^e turned in with our side arms on, 
after having had three meat biscuits apiece, expecting 
to be attacked at any moment. 
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Opinions in tlie force seemed divided as to tiie waj 
the action of Khar Kofcal was fought. General Kinloeii 
undoubtedly fought a waiting battle which always 
gives encouragement to an Orientiai enemy. If it was 
the General’s intention to draw an attack upon his 
line and then to inflict a heavy loss his tactics 
were successful, only the infliction of the punish- 
ment fell to the Guides Cavalry ; but for their ap- 
pearance, the attack would have been made, upon 
the infantry fighting line : it would have been made 
upon the Dogra’s position, and the question is would 
they, even supported by the Sikhs, have been able to 
have withstood it until reinforced from the Bedfords or 
Bifles. Their position was a difficult one to reach as 
a winding nullah separated them from support, and if 
they had been forced to retire from their position, and 
the enemy had occupied it, the action would have taken 
a grave aspect, as the tribesmen could have brought 
a cross fire to bear on any force retiring or advaneino^ 
from the Kotal. Then, again, the General had absol- 
utely no information as to the numbers of the enemy 
either on the hills behind or actually upon the frontal 
crest. Therefore he had a choice between two evils, 
and under the circumstances perhaps he chose the 
lesser, and was lucky enough to be helped out of a 
difficult position by the timely arrival of the cavalry,. 
It afterwards transpired that we met at Khar, the- 
largest force that ever opposed as, it being composed 
of the remnant of the Malakand defenders, the garris» 
on of the Shahkot Pass and a force from the Boner 


and Bajoiir countries, tvvelv© to fifteen ttioiisand men' 
in all. Their losses were heavy, being about one hun- 
dred and fifty killed and as many wounded. The guns 
did most of the damage, being able to get shell into^ 
them in mass on several occasfons, 

Khar, April 7 , 

There is no doubt but that attitude of the tribesmen 
of the Swat Valley has completely changed since the 
battle of Khar heights on the 4th, and I doubt if we 
shall hear another shot fired before we cross the Swat. 
The night after General Kinloch’s Brigade was engag-- 
ed, the hills above Khar fort were simply teeming with- 
armed Swatis, and we slept with our side arms on, anti- 
cipating that the camp would be rushed in the dark.. 
But the fire of Ko. 3 Battery and the charge of the 
Guides^ Cavalry has evidently worked upon the courage 
of the Swatis, for not a sign of one was seen or heard 
during the night, and in the morning but for dead and 
wounded, there w^as not a Swati within a four-mile radius 
of camp. Opinion is coniiicting as to the number of the 
enemy’s losses during the two days’ engagement. I 
think the official estimate is inclined to he over-rated^ 
and I hold to my opinion that little more than 100 
bodies were upon the summit and slopes of Malakand on 
the evening of the 3rd. The losses at Khar Kotal were, 
I fancy, greater, and I would estimate them at some- 
thing below two hundred. There was no rushing up to 
as at Malakand, and the guns never had such a clear 
mark, or were able to get the enemy in mass.l have 
been talking to several senior officers upon the subject of 


the two days’ fighting, and they are of the opinion that 
Malakand and Khar are quite the severest engagements 
that British troops have been engaged in on the fron- 
tier since the ITinbola Campaign, and that the engage- 
ments were equal to ver> many of the battles in the 
Afghan war. 

The tribesmen certainly deserve admiration for the 
way they threw themselves away upon superior arms, 
and there were several instances on the Malakand 
•which proved their undoubted bravery. In one spot 
•we found one Gordon Highlander dead, two moi’tally 
and one severely, wounded, suiTounded by as many 
dead and wounded Swatis ; while in another sccugaf 
a Highlander was discovered locked in the arms 
of a giant Pathan,— both dead. At Khar Kotal, 
when the 87th Dogras were hard pressed on the 
Kotal, the enemy literally swarmed into the fire of 
the Bedfords ; and there is not the slightest doubt, but 
that we should have had a repetition of the rush at 
Amed Khel had not the Guides arrived. The Swatis 
themselves allow that the sight of the cavalry was too 
much for them ; they being deluded into the belief 
that no cavalry could cross the Malakand, The cavalry 
charge, with the subsequent destruction of the Khar 
defences, seem responsible for the present pacific atti- 
tude in Swat. 

But there were over 10,1)00 of the tribesmen present 
at Khar Kotal, and there numbers represent many more 
than the actual inhabitants of the valley we are now in. 
It IS surmised that a large percentage of the combatants 
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were tlie men wlio Bad been told off to obstruct ovrt 
passage of tbe Sliahkot Pass, and tbat they arrived to> 
fight before Khar, being too 1-ate for- Malakand. 

After- Khar Kotal, a hostile- gathering took place at 
Tanna, bat yesterday this also had removed ^ those of 
the tribesmen, who are still fanatically inclined having- 
crossed to join Umra Khan^ the more- pacific returning’ 
to their villages. 

The Second Brigade, with headquarters, arrived at 
Khar on the 5th with the exception of the Gordon 
Highlanders, who with the 4ith Gurkhas are holding- 
the Malakand. General Blood, A. G.,. with Major- 
Mead'e, Political Officer, and Staff went o-ut in tlie- 
afternoon to make a reconnaissance- towards Tanna 
where the enemy had collected. The reaction had 
already set in, and the villagers of Aladand and! 
v Badkliel were ready with peace demonstrations.. It 

was not until Aladand was passed and the Swat river 
reached that shots were fired on the reconnaissance. 
Then, from the top. of a hill commanding the Swat 
river, a few dropping- shots were fired. The escort 
of Guides’ Cavalry replied with a couple of volleys, 
and the reconnaissance continued without further- 
interference. The river was found to be a narrow 
and rapid stream, not deep, but very rapid. Major 
Owen, D. S., 0.^ found a ford and rode across, thus 
having the distinction of being the first European to 
cross the Swat since McNair entered the country 
disguised as a Native hakim som© twelve years ago. 
On the morning of the reconnaissance the hostile 
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gathering on the slopes above the village of Tanna was 
extensive, but the head Khan of the village came in 
and made peaceable protestations. 

^ ITkar, April 8. 

The hills of Swat are bare and precipitous, even 
for the Himalayas, strangely contrasting with the 
valleys ; the latter at the present season indivi- 
dually forming one long stretch of green and 
waving corn, which in luxuriant growth exceeds 
anything that I have ever seen in the plains. 
These stretches appear to 1)6 fed with moisture 
from the rain-shed above them, though every 
valley we have passed up to the present has been 
furnished with a rapid stream even at this season. 
But the appearance of all the soil adjacent to the 
Swat river, and the fact that all the villages are 
built upon eminences, points to the supposition that 
the valleys are severely hooded at some season in the 
year, and that much of the fertility is due to alluvial 
deposit from these floods. The soil throughout is 
black and intermixed with pebbles, washed smooth. 
The products seem to be few in variety, barley and 
bearded wheat being more prevalent than any other 
cereal, though I have seen occasional mixed patches 
of oats and vetches. Onions and clover also are culti- 
vated to some extent. The growth of all vegetation 
seems so luxuriant that once the crops are sown there 
seems to be no further labour to the husbandman, and 
his crop out-grows the weeds. These latter are plenti- 
ful, and among them one notices the red poppy, the 


dandelioB, and speedwell o£ the West and many milk- 
sap weeds. Trees are scarce and the variety proportion- 
ately small, walnuts and mulberryb eing in the majority 
In fact the Swat villagers seem to hold wood as one 
of their chief valuables, for now that they are return- 
ing from their fastnesses in the hills and are bring- 
ing their goods and chattels with them, one^finds that 
when they dismantled their homes they removed all 
he wood, that it was possible to drag up into the hills. 

Their architecture is crude, their houses and huts 
being built in square blocks with river-bed stone and 
mud plaster; the roofing is mostly shingle and flat 
though in places a rough grass thatching is found. 
There is primitive wood-carving in most houses, espe* 
cially on the supports and door lintels. The villages 
seem to be constructed with a view to defence, all being 
loop-holed ; and in many cases whole villages are sur- 
rounded with al oop-holed wall, and often a dry ditch 
as well. The tastes of the people seem simple, and 
all their implements are primitive. The men are fair 
of physique, active and not unhandsome, their dress 
being flowing pyjamas of the pattern worn by the 
Kabulis, and long loose coats reaching to the ground 
and with wide sleeves, considerably longer than the 
wearer’s arm. Voluminous cloth turbans are worn 
upon occasions. In disposition they seem childish and 
simple, and hardly as vindictive as their recent opposi- 
tion proves then to be. They are fairly cleanly; much 
more so than the average Mohamedan of the plains. 
The women are fair and with good features; in 
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fad, tKe majority are comely, witli straiglit noses, 
round faces, very petite features and muscular limbs,, 
Tlieir costume is tbe same as that of ordinary bill 
Mohamedan women. ^Tbey are said to be laxer 
in tbeir tone of morality tban most of tbe bill* 
tribe ladies. Tbe climate of tbe valley at tbis sea- 
son (April) is moderate, witb a great difference 
between tbe temperatures of nigbt and day. If 
the valley were more wooded it certainly would be 
one of tbe most delightful bill resorts of tbe Hima- 
layas, except that tbe months of May and June are 
reported to be excessively hot. But then residences 
could be made upon tbe bills, not in the valley itself. 

The Swat river is a rapid and shallow torrent. Its 
ffow is so fast that its bed is a mass of rounded pebbles; 
tbe water is clear, cold and sweet. It should be for- 
dable in many places at this season of tbe year ; but 
during tbe melting of tbe snows and heavy rains, it 
becomes a raging and practically impassible I’iver, 
Mussaok rafts are navigated upon it by the natives, 
Tbe cattle of the valley are big and £ne and good 
milkers — as they should be having tbe best of grazing 
-—domestic fowls also abound in tbe valley. There 
seem to be snipe, quail and partridges, and also chakoor 
to be bad in quantity. In fact for an unknown country 
it is a great one, and its valleys flow witb milk and 
honey.’’’ 

Perhaps more unnecessary time was wasted in tbe 
Swat Valley tban at any other period of tbe campaign 
ap to tbe relief ©f tbe Obitral Garpson. More time 


was lost at tfee Panjkora, but that was an mfortiinate 
necessity which grew oiit of the four days wasted in 
the Swat Valley^ in the changing of the positions of 
brigades and the handing overhand receiving of trans- 
port ; we never made up this lost time, as the swelling 
rivers would not wait for us. If the Swat had been 
crossed on the 56h by the 1st Brigade a whole brigade 
with baggage would have been able to have forded the 
Fanjkora on the 7tb, and 8th. Bor this river was ford- 
able OB the iOtli, the day the advanced guard of "Water- 
deld’s Brigade arrived there. And that was tlie*last day 
it w'as fordable, and the force was kept waiting until 
the 17th, the day upon which Gatacre’s Brigade cross 
Major Aylmer’s bridge and had the final engagement 
ed of the campaign at Mamu Gai. 

On the Gth April General Waterfield’s Brigade pas- 
sed General Kinioch’s and encamped at Aiadand, after 
having made a demonstration up to Tanna, - 

Khar Ca??tp, April 8* 

On the 6th when General Watei^field’s Brigade 
ni-arched into Tanna we were all of the opinion that 
there would be little 'or no further fighting for at 
least four or five days. The people of Tanna were as 
tame as possible, and came out with gifts and protes- 
tations of friendliness. The brigade marclied through 
the lower streets of the township and then fell back to 
its camping ground at Aiadand. The orders were to 
bridge the Swat on the following day, and the people 
of Tanna promised through the political oncers to 
supply wood, muss^cks, and labour to make the bridge 
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on tlie following morning, ,According]y two Com- 
panies of Sappers and Miners under Major Aylmer 
went down to commence the work of bridging at* day- 
break on the 7th .They Jiad barely commenced to work, 
when they were fired at from the ridge of rock-hills 
which covers the passage of the Swat at this point, and 
it was found that the ridges were held by a large 
force of hostile tribesmen. About twenty banners had 
been raised, and so hot a fire was opened that the 
Sappers and Miners were unable to continue their 
work. The Maxim of the hi. 0. S. S.’s was sent by 
General Waterfield to support them, but it was in- 
adequate to cope with the fire, and No. 8 Mule Battery 
was sent down. The ground which the battery had to 
cross was boggy and heavy, and by the time that it 
was in action it was apparent that the enemy were in 
greater force than we had imagined would be pro- 
bable at this point. 

Groups of one to two hundred were seen swarming 
in from the north-east beating drums and waving ban- 
ners, and they simply filled Adam Darai and Chak- 
dhara, the two villages which command the ford of 
the Swat River. In fact, they were collecting in such 
force that the Sapper officers at one time were afraid 
that they might know a ford, and crossing, cut them 
off. The position was this. Exactly to the front of 
the spot where the Swat river has five beds, and 
which was reported fordable, were the two villages, 
Chakdhara and Adam Darai, situated on rising knolls, 
and fairly wooded , making a very strong position to 


defend tlae ford. On the riglit of this position, about 
two thousand yards away, rises a small knoll, and be- 
yond this a ridge of hills parallel with the river, com- 
pletely commanding the passage. As there were ho cor- 
responding positions upon the Ibank which we held, it 
can be realized what a strong position omit the enemy 
held, viz., the ridge, the knoll and the commanding 
villages. But they had neither Generals or organiza- 
tion to make them put to use the magnificent natural 
positions which nature had given them. 

As reports of the increasing strength of the enemy 
came in, regiment after regiment were sent into action 
by General Waterfield, the 4th and 15th Sikhs being 
followed by the Borderers,. and it was quite expected, 
that we were in for the heaviest engagement of the 
expedition up to date. The enemy were in greatest 
force in the vicinity of the village or fort of Chakdhara 
fronted with broken and marshy ground difficult for 
any force to cross under fire, so it was naturally expect- 
ed that a call would he necessary for the 1st Brigade 
to come up from Khar. About eleven o’clock the action 
was general all down the banks of the river, and the 
guns having found the range were doing good practice 
at the on the summit of the ridge. The cavalry 

of the division, the 11th B. L, and the Guides, under 
Colonel Scott were ordered to find the ford and to do 
their best to get into the crowds of enemy who were still 
streaming in from the Boner side, and among whom 
were some mounted men, presumedly paid followers of 
Umra Khan. ^It was no easy business crossing a rush- 
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ing torrent like the Swat HBder fire,' aad', it: ■ was , some 
time before a sqxiadrGn even eonl^ across, but an 
eilort w^as made and Captain Wm suc- 

ceeded in fording,. vShnai: Singh .:being' the- first man 
across. 

The loss at this ford was remarkably small, for 
though the tribesmen had every chance of decimating 
the mounted men, yet such is their fear of cavalry 
that, instead of making a stand ^ at the time, when 
they had success almost assured to them, the j 
turned and fled. hTot only did they seek shelter from 
the open, but, at the sight of the Lancers, they eva- 
cuated their strong position in villages and upon hill 
crests, and a general flight set in. 

The force of the current of the Swat is enormous,, 
and at the spot where we forded it ivas flowu'ng at quite 
tvrenty miles an hour, in fact it was in places nothing 
but a cascade, the spray breaking over our heads as 
w^e forded. 

The passage heiug so dangerous, it took time 
for the Lancers' to" file; across,; Lieutenant 
was only saved from drowning by a sowar hold- 
ing his lance out to him when his horse was taken 
off it’s legs by the cuirent. When the leading 
squadron was across they found the ground at first 
very broken and marshy. Thus the flying enemy had 
a long start. But the Lancers got into them before 
the hills were reached and did great execution. The 
Swat tulwar and spear could make no show against 
the lance, and the Sikhs and Pathan j^owars inflicted 



loss before tbie stony ground and the heavy- 
going Blade farther pursuit impossihlei Individual 
show Of hrairery cottstant aniong the tribesmen^ 
and one fanatic rushed down to intercept the cavalry 
as they came across] waving a banner and a sword, he 
rushed straight upon the advancing body of cavalry 
and was cut down by Captain Delamaine. Two others 
lay up iix2. iiulluh and picked oS their men before they 
Were cut to pices* Five sought shelter in a bush over a 
dry well, and when the so wars found them, the tribcs- 
Inen pulled the drst sOwar, horse and all, injo the well 
■with themv 

But for the most part it was a rout, an indiscrimi* 
nite flight and the cavalry had little to do but to 
choose their men and slay. A few turned to defend 
themselves With gun or tulwar \ but only a very few, 
the rest took the lance in the back, without daring to 
face about. Such is their dread of cavalry* It was 
silent killing, save, for the occassionally exultant cry 
of a Lancer, or objurgation upon the unfortunates 
'he slaughtered V ... 

!rhe ground was not the best for cavalry and imme- 
diately before the Ohakdhara village it was an absolute 
Swamp, thus it was that numbers of the tribesmen 
made good tbeir escape. 

But they had lost their opportunity. If they had stood 
to their defences, the cavalry would have been decimat- 
ed as it crossed the ford and if the village had not been 
pvacuated it would have been terribly punished as it 
crossed the marsiiy ground in__front of Chakdhara. 
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Capialu TVriglit with his troop pnghed on in pntshi'S 
of the cavalry with whom it was supposed was 
Mahomed Shahj the brother of Umra Khan. But 
the going became bad and with the exception of very 
few the enemy’s cavalry succeeded in gaining a pass 
over the mountains then supposed to be the Katgola 
Pass. The main body of our cavalry had halted at the 
Village of TJch, from whish a stream of greybeards 
came with their arms full of sugar and limes as peace 
offerings. They all protested that they had taken no 
part in the action at the passage of the Swat River, • 
though I have not a doubt, they had hidden their arms 
in order to come out and protest friendship. Uch must 
be between four and five miles from the spot where we 
forded the Swat River. The Valley is a lovely stretch of 
green, almost as fertile as many of the Cashmere' 
valleys. 

When the cavalry had watered they trotted back 
to find that there had been no further resistance after 
they had left the river, and that the two battalions of 
Sikhs bad crossed and bad invested the villages which 
commanded the passage ; the 4ih Sikhs being in Ad- 
am Darai, the 15th Sikhs in Ohakdhara. The casualties 
had been slight ; one man of the E. 0 S. B.’s was 
killed and two other British soldiers wounded two 
sowars were killed and several wounded ; the Sappers 
and Miners lest a few men wounded and the Sikhs had 
two drowned while fording the river. Thus ended the' 
engagement of the passage of the Swat River. In the 
morning it certainly looked as if it yrould have devel- 
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fiped into' a ieavj? Buainfess and at) ii sKonld Bafe ii i1i& 
tribesmen bad been possessed of any knowledge 6f 
Warfare at all other than indisCriinate ride fire. They 
willingly evacuated positions impossible to the attack 
of cavalry ; and at the only tinie they were given a 
really possible chance of inflicting severe loss upon 
us^ they fled I'^ke a parcel of scared sheep. Yet those 
same men f ought inch for inch against us at Malakand« 
There is no doubt that the hill men never expected 
that our Cavalry could comO up the pass, and their 
presence seemed to strike indiscribable panic into their 
ranks; 

The present disposition of our foi'ce' is follows 
General Waterfield's brigade holds the ferry over the 
Swat Eiver, General Kinloch’s the valley at Kbar and 
the third, brigade General Gatacre’s, the Malakand 
Pass and ridge ; but now that the camel road is open 
and stores and supplies are coming over in plenty, th e 
order of advance is to be changed. General Low has 
come to the conclusion that it is necessary that head- 
quarters should advance with the leading brigade, 
therefore the next senior general is to be left in charge 
of the Swat Valley. This is General Kinloch j so the 
1st Brigade does not push on to Chitral as was first 
arranged ; but retires to the duties of the third, 
while the second, General Waterfield's, takes it’s place 
and goes to CliitraL The third coming through from 
the Malakand and taking the place of the second. It is 
impossible to describe the disappointment which this 
reversion of orders has brought to the 1st Brigade, 


A btiridti^ iiicidbut iiappbiied eiosb id MQ 
t)assage of the Swat. At onb time I was with Cap- 
taiii PeeBles’ Maxim pMj -^hich was coveri^ 
advance of the E, 0; S. B;'s to a pdsitien eh the 
t3aiik8 of the Biver; The two Maxims beitig ef Martin i 
bore the sharp-shootei's eh tke feholl had sihgled out 
their smoke as a inark and the fire was verj hot, two 
bullets Striking the metal stand of the Maxim as Cap- 
tain Peebles sat working it. Then One of the men who 
were kneeling beside the gun suddenly leaped from 
iiis stooping positionj high into the air, and roiled over 
on the groundv We thought that the man was dead i 
But he slowly picked himself up looking very scared 
We found that a Martini bullet had stiruek him just 
behind the right cartridge pouch j and piercing to the 
skin, had worked between his skin and shirt right 
across his stomach and had passed again through the 
belt and buried itself in the left pouch, the cartridges 
of w^hich it had knocked to piecesi The Martini bullet 
remaining in the pouch i 

Mohamed Shah, Umra Ehan^s broth er^ was reported 
to have been conducting in person the Swat Passage 
fight, with a troop of the Khan’s cavalry. Daring the 
earlier phases of this engagement we certainly heard 
bugle calls-, the ‘ Advance ’ ‘ Retreat’ ‘ the mess call,* 
distinctly, but the bugler managed to escape with 
Mohamed Shah, for we heard his instrument again at 
the Panjkora fight. Captain Wright and his troop did 
their level best to catch Mahained Shah and his 
cavalry, and they almost came to terms at the mouth 
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of tlie Katgola Pass. But tlie mounted tribesmen 
rode up into tlie Mils and the Sowar’s horses were too 
tired to follow. A couple af the enemy’s hoi’ses however? 
were captured. Mahamed Shah did not evince any 
great talent of generalship. Nor did he appear to have 
inspired the tribesmen with much confidence. 

As soon as the two regiments of Sikhs had crossed 
the Swat and occupied the villages of Chakdhara and 
Adam Derai, the Sappers at once set to work collect- 
ing material to build a tressle bridge. The passage 
of the infantry after the| eavalry had crossed was 
no easy task, and linked arm in arm it was as much 
as the half companies could do to stem the cur- 
rent. The 4th Sikhs unluckily did lose a couple 
of men drowned. Once a man was washed from his 
foothold, the weight of his pouches and belts were 
sufficient to cause him 4o' disown unless he bad the 
support of bis comrades,. 

Another whole day was spent at the Swat, and it 
was not until the 9fch that the advanced-guard o:f 
General Waterfield’s Brigade moved. On the morn- 
ing of the 9th the Guides, the lltb H.L. and 4th 
Sikhs marched, vtd the^ Katgola Pass to Serai. 
Personally I had been with the 1st Brigade up to the 
present, but now it became imperative to push on and 
join the 2nd. When I reached Chakdhara I found 
that General Waterheld’s headquarters were not yet 
prepared to move, and that the last regiment of the 
advanced guard had marched two hours before, I 
had to catch up, so alone I went over parts o£ 




the field over ^hich the caralry had charged Many 
of the hodies were still lying ahoiit. I did not have 
a pleasant ride as I was not sure of the countr j, 
and I had to pass ni?i,ny nullahs and hnolls which 
might have covered a stray marksman of the enemy. 
At the corner of the Katgcla range about two miles 
from ITch I completely lost my way and the situation 
became unpleasant in th e e'streme. But I succeeded 
in unearthing a Bajouri whom I approached very 
cautiously. I covered him with my revolver and tried 
to explain to him what I wanted. As I knew no 
Pushtu this was difficult, but at last he seemed to 
understand, and he trotted beside my pony. I did not 
feel sure of the man at first, especially when he led 
me suspiciously close to a hamlet outside which lay 
the charred remains of some Fathan, who killed 
prohably at Khar, had been burned by our men. But 
whenever my man flagged I pressed the revolver 
against his temple, and in time I regained the unmis- 
takeahle ti^ack left by a force of men with baggage. 
I caught up the 4th Sikhs about 4 o^clock, and went 
up over the Katgola Pass in their company. 

Camp Panjkora River ^ April lo, 

I do not know when this letter will reach you. I 
am half afraid that it never will, as I have pushed on 
with the advanced guard of the leading brigade, and 
am now thirty miles in front of headquarters at Khar, 
though I presume that General Low will he aip short- 
ly. 1 pushed on as the Politicals had news that Umra 
Khan contemplated making a determined stand at 
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Kotkai and Mandia Khan, aiid it would have been a 
pity to have lost this fight. But we crossed the Kam 
Eani Pass this morning only to see smoke ascending 
from the stronghold of Kofcl^i. Information is not 
reliable, but it appears that Umra did not think it 
advisable to defend Kotkai, and sooner than let his 
4 stores fall into onr h ands he burned the stronghold. 

But stray men have brought other reports ; one party 
said that Sarif Khan of Dir had swooped down and 
defeated Umra,^ thus anticipating us. But as the 
Guides Cavalry have already forded the .Panjkora 
and are now reconnoitring the position of the de* 
molished fort, I shall probably be able to give you 
some news before I finish this letter. This much is 
certain ; Umra’s star is no longer in the ascendant, 
and he is now only surrounded by his outlaw ad-* 
herents and professional freebooters. The power of 
his name is fast subsiding with the tribesmen, and 03a 
every side they have fallen away from him. More* 
over, the total of casualties from the Malakand to 
Swat has considerably damped the enthusiasm raised 
by the preaching of the Jehads and the advanced guard 
of the leading brigade has reached the Panjkora Eiver 
without so much as having a shot fired at it since it 
left the Swat. 

^ To the astonishment and chagrin alike of officers 

and men, the 1 st Brigade has had its mule transport 

* This in a way proved to be the case as two days later Sharif 
Khan and his adherents turned Umra Khan’s retainers oat of Ujp 
same desultory %htin^. 
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taken away from it, and it baa become tbe Reseiwe 
Brigade instead of the leading one. The reason 
being that the holding of the Swat Valley being so 
important. General Low prefers to leave his senior 
Brigadier there. All of us have great sympathy with 
the brigade, as their disappointment must be intense. 
I feel especially sorry for the Bedfordshire Regiment, 
for this is the first chance they have had of active ser- 
vice for years, and they are the keenest of the keen to 
on. Not only that, but they are a really fine regiment, 
officers and men to boot, and on the 3rd and 4th of 
the month did real excellent w^ork. The centre of 
gaze at the Malakand Pass was fixed on the main 
attack of the 2nd Brigade, and little or no mention 
w-as made of the work -which the Bedfordshire Regi- 
ment did in conjunction with the 37th Dogras. They 
ascended the hill on the right flank of the main at- 
tack, and after the main attack was delivered they 
scampered up, to use a figurative term, and were in 
time to rush a village and saugar on the summit par- 
allel to the Rifies. They drove the enemy from this 
and then they pursued the broken tribesmen from 
hill to hill, from ravine to ravine right down the 
north descent from the Malakand into the valley below 
and by evening they had, with the Dogras, penetrated 
as far as Khar. ' 

At Khar they bivouacked for the night without kit 
and without rations, only getting what common Native 
food they could procure at Khar village. In the 
morning the regiment had n. tedious nfarcji hack to the 


M®.lak^3ld ; it was allowed an lionr’s rest and General 
Kinlocli’s Brigade march edj the Dogras and Bedford^ 
shire Eegiment with them, down into the valley again, 
and that evening fought through the engagement at 
Khar Kotal, their Only food being a tin of biscuit be- 
tween tw'O men during the whole dayw After ail this, 
they have only sent five sick men back to the base, 
having lost one killed and three wounded in actioni. 
The losses of the Dogras at the Kotal were heavier. 
It cannot be that General Kinloch’s Brigade is not fit. 

I am afraid that the press has not dealt ii^partially 
in the description of the Malakand.*In the stray copies 
of papers which have come to hand I find that all the 
credit of the attack ' and assault is with the main at- 
tack. Now this is not fair, but dt was easy for on- 
lookers to Ml into the error, as the centre and most 
attractive portion of the panorama was the attack by 
th<3 British i-ogiments^ But in reality, brilliant as was 
the assault made by the Gordon Highlanders and 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, yet the hardest work 
and most brilliant attainment of the day was the 
'Bank attack by the Guides and the 4th Sikhs* 

As a matter of fact, I believe that the assault of the 
Malakand developed under the force of circumstances, 
for I do not believe that General Waterfield intended 
the main attack so early in the day ) but he was bound 
by circumstances and could not wait until the Bank of 
the position had been tamed completely. If you 

* This might also be jaid of General Low’s Malakand dispatck. 
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could iia^e seen tie ieigife up wiick Colonel Bemp- 
ster led kis Sikis and Colonel Battye kis Cnides 
you would appreciate tie work wkick tkese regi« 
ments did. In places it was aksolutely skeer pre* 
cipice, and tie men could only kaul tkemselyes up on 
tkeir kands and knees. Half company and seotionai 
Tolleys were impossible, only three to f our men at tk© 
most being able to fire together. And on the crest of 
the kill there were sangar from which the enemy 
had to be dislodged. Ho mean enemy ; they were well 
armed witb breech-loaders and they made a point of 
singling out the European officers. In front of one 
sangar the enemy had marked down the range at 150 
yards V, here it was that both Tonnochy and Harman 
were wounded. They were no mean enemy, and under 
no circumstances would they budge from their de- 
fences until the Sikhs were prepared to rush the last 
fifty or seventy yards. That the Sikhs had twelve 
casualties shows that the work was hot. Some of 
th© British Begiments may have had heavier casual- 
ties, but without deprecation, I doubt if they ware led 
up the bill with the man-saving skill which signalled 
Colonel Dempster’s assault. This skill can only be 
acquired by long residence among the hills of the 
frontier. The Guides, too, did a great day and were 
once in a very tight place indeed, but the inherent 
fighting power of of the regiment pulled them through. 
I have added these notes subsequent to my account of 
the taking of the Bass, fori am of the opinion that, 
in common with the other correspondents, I have not 
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giyen tli€ prominent positien to tlie fl.ank attack wliicli 
is due to the regiments concerned in it. 

When I left Khar yesterday the 3rd Brigade was 
also there waiting for the arrival of the 4th Gurkhas 
before it moved over the Swat. The Sappers and 
Miners were busy under Major Aylmer bridging the 
Swat River, building wooden piers, and filling them 
with stones. They were working all they knew, but 
material was not forthcoming in very great quantity. 
As I said in a previous letter that wood is very valuable 
in the Swat Yalley, and most of the villager^ took as 
much as they could up into the hilt fastnesses. As all 
wood is likely to be taken up for bridging it is not 
likely that they will hurry themselves to bring it down 
again. Nevertheless Major Aylmer hopes to bridge 
the Swat in three or four days. The sooner the better* 
for the snows are melting, and the river swelling con- 
siderably. The main body of the 2nd Brigade were 
across the Swat yesterday, and supplies on mules and 
camels were streaming across. But the advanced 
guard had pushed on over the Katgola Pass, and the 
11th Bengal Lancers, the Guides Cavalry, (one squad-' 
ron) and infantry of the 4th Sikhs, and No. 2 Dera3at 
Battery encamped in a valley at the foot of the Kam 
Rani Pass, which they all crossed this morning, except 
the II th Bengal Lancers. The valleys here are simply 
lovely, dotted about with groves of plane, mulberry and 
walnut trees ; in fact in places you might imagine that 
you v?ere in the vale of Kashmir. The flowers are 
beautiful 5 w^hit# iris lilies, poppies, buttercups, thymes 



and mosses conTeying one at times to a semi-fairy- 
land. 

They say that we are now eight marches from Chitral^ 
and that "Waterfield’s Brigade is to push on to its relief. 
Though I expect that it is little of relief that Dr. 
Eohertson now, requires for with Umra Khan reduced 
to six hundred followers, the investiture of the place 
must have been raised. They say that a ten-foot road 
is to be made up to Chitral, perhaps we shall come 
back in tongas. 

r Panjkora River, April T I, 

The excitement here to-day is intense, as the whole 
©f Waterfield’s Brigade is encamped on the river, and 
yet we are unable to cross, and the attitude of Umra 
Khan is uncertain. Lieutenant Fowler and Edward’s 
are in his hands a forced march across the river, and 
we are unable to do anything for them. The Khan 
has certainly sent men to General Low, (for head- 
quarters came in to-day), to find out what chance of 
terms he can make by Splaying o:fi the lives of his two 
prisoners in the scale. But I have it on the best 
authority that the General has no intentioiLof treating, 
and that he will tell the emissaries of the Khan that 
until he sees Edwardes and Fowler back again, no 
terms will be possible, naturally everyone is very 
anxious for the safety of the poor fellows, for the at- 
titude of the Khan, as I said above, is suspicious. 

The baggage guard of the brigade was fired at at 
long ranges, and an influential tribesman told a I^^ative 
officer of the Guides that if we did mt agree uncondi- 
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iionally to His terms TTmra Khan Had given oat that He 
wuld kill Fowler as soon as we crossed tHe river* 
The same river nnf ortanately has served us a shahby 
trick, and is the reason of onr being here in camp in* 
stead of having had Umra Khan settled. Three days 
ago it was easily fordable, to-day the melted snow has 
swelled it to a torrent. 

Major Aylmer is up from the Swat bridge, and he 
Hopes to have a bridge across the Panjkora by tormor* 
row night* Before the Sappers came the 4th Sikhs and 
Gunners tried to float a raft bridge across, but it would 
not do, the current being too strong. The situation 
is an important one as to the attitude of Umra Khan, 
since the authorities have seen fit to close the use of 
Helio and wire to the press until further notice* This 
has been done because the press has been before the 
official reports on some pi^eceeding occasions. The 
other news of the day is the story of Ed wardes and 
Fowler’s column in Ghitrai. Umra Khan released 
eight Mohamedan sepoys, or to be correct, one Hindu 
professing Mohamedanism and seven Mohamedans, and 
they worked their way into camp yesterday. 

They bring the following story :• — They were in 
Gilgit in January last when a message came from 
Ohitral asking for help. Fowler started olf in response 
to the summons on I6th January with Jemadar Lai 
Khan and sis:teen sepoys. On the 26th they arrived 
at Gufter and were joined by Edwardes and three 
sepoys. Oa March Ath the party reached Mastuj and 
were here augmented by a pax’ty of 40 of the Kashmir 
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Imperial Troops. They heard here that the road to 
Chitol was stopped, and on the 6th they reached 

Eeshan (?) where they received mformation that the 
enemy were in advance of them and in force. The 
party stayed at Besh^n and on the 7th the two 
European officers with SO men made a reconnaissance 
down the road, leaving a suhadar in charge at the post. 
The advanced party were fired on almost at once, and 
were forced to retire on the main body. One naik was 
killed and Fowler, with three men, wounded. As the 
advanced party retired the enemy followed them, and 
they continued to fight sharply all day. At night the 
whole party retired on the village of Beshan which 
had been deserted by its inhabitants. The little force 
remained here in a sMe of siege, the place being 
heavily invested by a horde of the enemy under the 
command of Isa Khan, brother to Shere Afzul of 
Ohitral. The position of the little force was critical, 
for although they had a certain amount of ammuni- 
tion yet they only had three days’ rations and two 
gurrahs of water. The siege lasted days, and they 
would have been in the last extremity of thirst if they 
hh.a not succeeded in replenishing their water supply 
\rS GGrties at night. At the end of the sixth day the 
enemy showed a white fiag, and an interview was 
alio vTed to Isa Kh^n. 

As a result of this interview, it seemed that two 
were to he written, and that one was to go to 
.:v.).-'.dson, and the other to Giigit, the purport bein^ 
party would be allowed to advance with- 
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out being molested, and that the Britisli slipi-emacy 
was to be accepted in the country. The late belliger- 
ents seem to have lived in fair harmony for some 
days, Isa Khan supplying food and other necessaries, 
and showing the greatest soliciliude for the wounded 
Bowler. On the third day after the cessation from 
hostilities Isa Khan organised a game of Chitral polo 
and invited the British oiBficers and some of the 
members of the garrison to come and see it^ This 
they appear to have done, for the game was progress* 
ing when a horde of tribesmen, nearly a thousand 
strong, swooped down and made prisoners of the party 
after a short struggle. They made away with most of 
the Hindus on the spot. But one Sikh and two Dogras 
who, in the last extremity, agreed to embrace Moslem- 
ism were spared, the Mohamedans being made simple 
prisonei’s. Thus 14 Natii^es and the two Sahibs were 
spared, and were at once bound and placed in separate 
confinement. They started for Chitral the next morn- 
ing the sepoys leaving first. They were not treated 
badly, but were kept strict prisoners and bound. At 
Chitral, which they reached oh the 19th, they were 
allowed to correspond with Bobertson, and their own 
clothes being in rags, they procured through messen- 
gers* clothes, blankets, knives, plates, and forks. They 
were kept in Chitral some days, and on the 24th 
marched off to Drosh. 

As soon as they left Chitral they were better treated 
and their fetters were taken off them. Still travelling 
they reached Drosh two days later. Here they were 
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treated irerj well, given clotlies' aBd' even offered tnonej* 
At Drosli tliey had their first interview ■with Umra-" 
Khan. It seems at first he gave them the option of 
going with him to Bajour, of staying in Drosh , or work* 
ing their way back to Ohitral, blit as he steadfast! j 
refused to let their sepoys go with them, the officers 
refused to leave him, and preferred to await their fate 
in. common with their men. They then accompanied 
the Ehan into Bajaur and crossed one high pass,- being 
for sis: hours in the snow. They stopped a night at 
Dir, and were treated well. Brom Dir they went on 
and reached Baruwa on the 2Sth of March. Here 
they appear to have remained. The sepoys asked Umra 
Khan to decide their fate at once, and he consulted a 
local Kazi called Mulla Powinda. The Mulla advised 
the release of the Mohamedan prisoners, the conver- 
sion (by force) of the Hindus, and gave no advice a1^ut 
the Sahibs. Umra acted on this counsel, and the eight 
sepoys were released. The sepoys were here parted 
from their officers and made their way into camp 
through the IJtman Khel country. 

The last news of Ed war des and Fowler was a letter 
brought in yesterday, which ran as follows. ‘‘ Fowler, 
Ei.E., and Edwardes, Bo. Grenadiers, are shut up in 
Barwa. Can you get us out. Give bearers Es. 100 
J. S. F.j 9“l-94, 

P.S.— “ Shall we try and bolt. People here panic. 
Moula-Moussa. The 100 between them.” The letter w^as 
written upon a small scrap of paper, ewdently part of 
an envelope. It appears that Moiila was cue of the 


sentries told of to watch the two officers, and that he was 
induced to carry the letter by a promise of money : at 
one time he promised to abet in the impiisoned officers’ 
attempt to escape if they thought fit to escape. The 
letter to the man could not be landed to him while 
on duty, it was therefore placed under a stone 
outside, when the prisoners were allowed a little air. 
The answer was conveyed to them by similar means. 

There was an alarm in camp last night : this is the 
first night alarm that we have had during the expedi- 
tion. 

Camp Panjkara River, April //. 

There is just time for a brief notice of what occur- 
red during the Cavalry reconnaissance yesterday, as 
I am not over confident if the wires have reached the 
office at Ehar. l ean only depend on rumours now. 
We, that is the advanced- guard, came up to the 
Panjkora yesterday and found that it was rising rapid- 
ly and was unfordable for infantry. But Colonel 
Battye, who was commanding the advanced column, 
ordered the Guides Cavalry across, to reconnoitre 
the burning pile, which was supposed to be IJmra’s 
stronghold of Kotkai. The Guides Cavalry under 
Captain Adams pushed across, and found tbe wash of 
the river over their holsters in places. Villagers just 
across the river advised them to turn back, as they 
said that Umra Khan with a large force was then on 
the other side of a low range of hills. But the cavalry 
pushed on to buxming Kotkai. It was a large x^ectan- 
gular stone fort^ with flanking towers, and there was 
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fiothiBg m Jlj of value to tke advancmg amj, so the 
cavalry eontinued to advance; the path lay rather 
close under the cover of a hill, and seeing a natiye 
ahead Captain Adams, who was reconnoitring in 
advance of the party, called to him. He came on 
towards the party and as soon as he got within two 
hundred yards, he dropped on Ms knee and made a 
deliberate shot at Captain Adams. The cavalry moved 
up, and as soon as they were within four hundred 
yards of the hill top, a couple of volleys were pour- 
ed into them’ by tbe enemy, who had remained well 
hidden among the cover of the rocks. The cavalry 
retired and returned some dismounted volleys from 600 
yards, but were unable to do any good. They returned 
and re-forded the river with difficulty. 

From this incident it appears that IJmra Hhan will 
make one more bid to save his name, and it now re- 
mains for us to effect the crossing of the river. To- 
day fords are to be searched for and rafts to be built. 
The only force upon the Panjkora at present is the 
11th Bengal Lancers, the Guides Cavalry and Infantry, 
the 4th Sikhs and the No. 2 Derajat Battery and a 
Company of Gordon Highlanders, who pushed in with 
supplies from Swat last night. The Derajat Battery 
were unlucky enough to lose the carriage of a gun 
yesterday, the mule carrying it falling bodily into the 
river. The nights are becoming w'-armer. 

On the night of the 9th %ve camped at Shamshere 
Khan, the post which is now known as Serai. In the 
morning the 4th Sikhs and a sub-division of the 


battery moved on towards Panjkora by the Kamrani 
Pass> while the Guides Infantry, and Cavalry skirted 
round the foot of thePass and reached the river earlier* 
Both on the evening of the 9th and morning of the 
10th we had to traverse positicms which might have 
been held easily by the tribesmen. Positions which 
nature herself had fashioned for defence, and from 
which an enterprising enemy might have delayed our 
advance with the greatest facility. But most of these 
positions were left undefended and when the tribesmen 
did defend a position, they invariably evacuated it 
even when the advantage still remained with* them* 

At about 9 o’clock on the 10th we first came in view 
of the Jandaul Valley across the Swat, and we cen- 
eentrated with the other column (the Guides) about aii 
hour later in a beautiful walnut and plane grove be- 
neath. Sado was chosen by Colonel Battye as a site for 
the Gamp and it was pitched under the walls of Kot, 
a deserted fortress belonging to Umra Khan. The 
fortress of Kot is built in the style of all the strong- 
holds of this part of the world and Chitral included. 
A rectangular building with walls made of stones 
taken from the river bed plastered in with mud and 
strengthened with beaming every two feet. The walls 
are generally three to four feet thick, and at the 
summit are loop-holed, a small platform being built 
inside just below these loop-holes to accommodate the 
fighting men. The curtain is defended by square 
fianking towers built in the same fashion as the walls. 
There are in some^cases a moat round the foot of the 


eiirtam and flaukiiig towers. Tlie entrance is generally 
ckosen at the steepest ascent to the hill. In reriity they 
are nothing more than walled in villages, for the in- 
terior is a continuation of fiat-roofed huts divided off 
hy narrow alleys. In the centre are a few huts of 
better architecture, which are the apartments of the 
Khan. These fortresses are all built on the same 
lines, and Mandia Khan Barwa, Janbatai, Dir and 
Chitral only differ from Kot in the matter of 
size. •We found that the Kqt fort had been almost 
deuuded_of everything of value, the only grain being 
a small stock of Indian corn. But there was a great 
quantity of wood, and it was poor genei-alship on the 
part of Umra, if he desired to oppose onr crossing the 
Panjkora not to have burned Kot as he had burned 
Kot Kai beyond the river, for there was ample mater* 
ialfor many bridges in the wood work of this one 
fort alone. By evening it was realized that we had 
arrived at the Panjkora just 43 hours too late. If we 
had only pushed on without all the delay in the Swat 
Valley we should have been able to ford the river 
easily ; but the change in temperatuie bad caused the 
snow in the hills to melt rapidly, and the river was 
rising by feet. In fact it was as much as the cavalry 
could do to struggle back. Thei-e was nothing to 
he done but wait until the Sappers could bridge it. 
Major Aylmer came in that evening fiem Swat and 
work was commenced at once. The reports from across 
the river were contradictory, but from the small re* 
connaissance of the Guides Cavalry we were ready ta 


'expecfc fail’ rBsisiance wlien we crossed tLe riYei\ Ifews 
too was in oamp of Edwardes and Fowler. In fact 
Major Beane’s Native agent made a visit to Mandia 
Khan, iJmra’s centre strongliold^ 

. About mid-day on the 1 1th I/ivisonal Head*quarters 
and the remainder of the Brigade came in to Sado 
Camp , ,, 

Sado Camp^ April r 2. 

The Panjkora has proved almost as difficult a river 
to cross as the Swat, yesterday morning Captain Parker 
eommanding No. 2 Derajat Mountain Battery, set his 
gunners to work and did his best to build a spar 
bridge oat of timber taken from the Kot , Port, 
But a structure standing in the stream could not 
stand against the current and Parker’s rafts were 
carried away. Then Major Aylmer, E. E., V. 0., 
came in post-haste, having left the Swat Bridge 
nearly completed. He has worked like a horse since 
he has been here, and by evening had thiwn a 
floating spar-raft bridge across, passable for infantry, 
and at 7 p, m. Colonel Battye crossed at the head of 
the Guides’ Infantry, to hold the bridge head from 
hostile molestation during the night. The Guides 
bivouaced across the river, and Captain Peebles with 
his Maxim remains to-night on the near, bank, support- 
ed by the Sappers and Miners and two companies of the 
Borderers. It is intended to push the 4th Sikhs over 
early in the morning, emd then the bridge, will be 
strengthened sufficiently to allow of heavier traffic 
than infantry. 


To-day lias been a fairly busy and exciting one. 
Tbere are many conflicting stories about Umra Khan 
but, judging from circumstantial evidence, one 'would 
rather be of the opinion that the Hindu Kush 
Napoleon is going to make a last attempt to save his 
reputation. Since last night several volleys have been 
flred at the camp by his men from across the river, 
while the evening before a panic took the baggage 
train coming in from Sbamshere Khan and drabis left 
their mules and packs and fled in 'with a story that 
a hundred drahis and a hundred camels had been shot 
by the enemy. A party of Major Aylmer’s Sappers 
went out to cover the retreat and save the baggage, 
and found that only a few shots had been flred and 
that the matter was a pure panic, the British baggage 
guard being perfectly composed and returning oc- 
casional volleys to a ragged Are from a few loose 
marauders. To-day a company of the 4th Sikhs under 
Lieutenant Beadon was similarly molested, but though 
the enemy kept up a smart fire with breech-loaders all 
day, jet they scored no hits, the return fire, especially^ 
when a relief company added to it, being very effective. 
Up to the present, 10 p.m., the Guides’ bivouac on the 
other side of the river remains unmolested. Possibly 
the enemy think that more men have crossed than one 
infantry battalion and are afraid to attack. 

It is now fairly settled, I am informed, that Chitral 
will be advanced upon by way of the Jandaui Valley, 
which means that we turn west as soon as the Panj- 
kora is crossed, and make our way straight through 
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Umra Khan’s own country, This means a longer 
march by a day^ but it is necessary to break the Khan’s 
power completely. To-morrow should be an eventful 
day in the annals of Indian history, for by 4 p.m, we 
shall certainly know what is the ^full power of Umra 
Khan, and probably tlie fate of Fowler and Edwardes, 
That the Khan will do the worst to them himself, I do 
not for a second believe, if the man has half the in- 
telligence he is credited with. 

Later,— 'Saturday morning. The Guides were not 
severely handled across the river last night. Genernl 
Gatacre will be across the pass to-day, and most of 
his biigade, should be in this evening. 

Aylmer and his Sappers worked day and night 
and as said above finished, a raft bridge so that 
it was available for the passage of infantry by 
the evening of the 12th. After some hesitation the 
Guides Infantry were allowed to cross, and Colonel 
Battye led them over the fiimsy structure at about 
7 F.M. The bridge then was so unfinished that the men 
had to wade knee deep on the further side before 
they made dry land. The crossing of the Guides 
this evening is perhaps the most interesting point of 
the, whale compaign, because a force of circum- 
stances, developed in the near future, proved it to be 
a false move and one which nearly brought disaster to 
the Eegiment. But at the time that the river was 
crossed the move was not actually a false one, it only 
developed into one by a sequence of unfortunate events 
arhich na ane there could have foreseen. General 
% 


Waterfield naturally was anxious to Lave Eis Brfgad'e 
across, or at least part of it, to save the baggage from 
fui’tber molestation from trans-river lire. The Engineer 
Officers assured him that the bridge would be perfected 
before twelve on the following morning (13th April) 
and there was no mention of the chance that the river 
itself would rise two feet and float down logs of pine- 
Wod, which at nightfall were stranded high and drv 
■ upon rocks in the centre of the stream. The Engineers 
could hardly have been expected to foresee this, for it 
■was not usual for the river to rise during the night. 
Up to date it had generally risen towards evening and 
again settled considerably by the morning. It w?»s 
essential that the head of the bridge should he held, to 
.prevent the enemy cutting the suspension ropes and 
the Guides went across with the impression that the 
4th Sikhs should follow them at daybreak on the 
13th. General Watezffield’s last instructions to Colonel 
Battye were to destroy all the villages of the valley 
which had been connected with the firing upon our 
baggage.*’ The exact wording being. 12th April 
1895. Guides to be ready 6-^30 p.m. to cross and 
bivouac East bank of Panjkora river. At day -break, 
13th, to burn all villages within reach, to turn out 
enemy from all positions from which firing issued to- 
day and yesterday,” No orders were subsequently- 
issued. In the morning, even when the bridge was 
found broken. No orders were sent ordering Colonel 
Battye to postpone his advance. In fact, this advance- 
was countenanced by Lieutenant Oockerill,. Tritelligcncs. 



OSGlcx^r, beiiig' (lespatc^^ the river in an Atfcock 

raffc to accoinpaiij tlie force, and the first order helioed 
across to Colonel Batty© was ‘‘ continue burning vil- 
lages”— this after Oolonel Battye had signalled that 
two large columns of enemy ere threatening him. 
This heliO'^ of coux?se, was not an answer to the helio 
reporting the presenco of enemy,- but it distinctly clears 
Colonel Battye fronr the attack made upon him by a 
certain portion of the Press,- in which he is saddled 
with a want of judgment in carrying out the orders 
which he received on the night of the 12th after he had 
been cut from the main force by the eari-ying away 
of the centrepier-raft of the bridge. Parther up to 
10 A.M. it was the general opinion that the bridge would 
be speedily repaired, for I myself carried the note from 
Colonel Leech to General Blood with the Erst informa- 
tion that the raft bridge would have to he abandoned 
and it was a (quarter to eleven when I received the 
note, 

To-day possibly has been the most exciting that we 
have had up to date^ and, as a whole, perhaps the most 
disappointing. Barly in the morning it was found 
that the river had risen about a foot and that the 
force of its flood had intensifled more than in propor- 
tion to the rise. Moreover,/ so me lumber swept down 
by the flood had carried away the centre raft of the 
bridge. The Sapper party, personally commanded by 
Colonel Leach, R. E., did their utmost to replace the 
rafty but the current was so strong that the three- 




mch rope wMc£ held the raft parted, and the raft .va 
earned rapidly down stream with seven Sappers on it 
They managed to get off, hut the raft bridge wa; 
a andoned, and the Sappers set to work upon a suspea 
Sloa bridge at once. ^ 

In the meantime the Guides’ Infantry had’ set 
fulfilling their orders of the evening before, an 
went to work at onee to invest and dismantle s 
outlying defences of the enemy, the smoke fp, 
fires forming beacons all over the valley. 

On the return to 
for EdwardeSj 
we had been 
Shazada Politicah 7" 
roborated the story told by the 
leased. He had c''“" 

"fey Hmra Ehan, with 

prisoner,, being retained, more or less f ' 
the answer to the letter which Edwardes 
As far as we know, the contents of Unira Khan’ 
were as follows .—(a). What have I done- 
Sirkar ? (b). How lonj 
■with me ? 

ment ? In anticipation of simp 
very oriental questions it was proi 
release should follow immediately. 

(a). Tour interference with Oh 
■apon your future behaviour ; (c) 
through your country to Chitral, f 
not molest us you need fear nothin- 


camp everything was in a bustle, 
!, one of the two prisoners about whom 
so concerned, had come into camp -with the 
His story was simple, and it cor- 
s sepoys who had been re- 
come in, sent under escort to the river 
. — L a message, Mr. Fowler, the other 
as a set off against 
— brought. 
's note: 
-against"'t'he' 
will the Sirkar be still angry 
(c). What is to be mv condii;ir,T.a7 


eoTxntry. Tliis was simple and concise enougli, but t&c' 
later and unforeseen events of the day possibly have 
changed all that policy may have done. If Edwardes- 
had come into camp last night, the Guides would never’ 
have demolished the entrance fa,stnesses to- the Jandol 
valley. 

S ubseq;uent conversatio|i' with Lieutenant Edwardes’ 
proved that he held a good opinion of TJmra Khan and 
that under difficult circumstances he had always been* 
their best friend amongst their captors. In Mandia. 
Khan they were shut up in a little cubical turret, and 
though they always slept with their guard, -*yet they 
were treated with all deference^ and were allowed to* 
sit in the political conclaves to which they were* 
summoned. 

They were allowed food of the country in plenty and 
were never stinted. Moreover, when Lieutenant Ed- 
wardes was set free the Khan without being asked re- 
turned him his sword in quite the orthodox fashion and 
promised tO’ do his best to get Fowler’s back as well. 

When Edwardes, safe in camp, saw the beacon-fires 
of the burning- villages he was much agitated, and 
said that he* feai^ed that those fires would be bad for 
his chum, his late companion in restraint. For himself 
Edwardes is looking well and fit, and he came into> 
camp in knickers and stockings,, and a khaki turban,, 
bearded and bronzed he is well suited to the posi- 
tion he fills as camp hero for the hour. Though it has^ 
been a trying time, yet he has not been treated badly 
in fact, it is quite the opposite, and it clearly showa^ 
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tliat TTmfa; Khm was alive to’ the fact .tli'ai 
cers, well treated, would be Ms trump cards in the 
face of the invading army. Eclwardes’ brother in the 3rd 
Gurkhas was here to be among the first to' shake the' 
wanderer by the hand/ But while the pacific measures 
were being arranged the Guides with the hand of the 
avenger were carrying out their orders to the letter, 
and from earliest daybreak the- tribesmen were warned 
of the consequence of firing on our baggage and rear, 
as they had done in the two preceding, days. 

ATTAGS ON THE GUIDES.- 

■fi 

We were just settling down and congratulating our- 
selves that Eowler would soon be in camp, when the 
helio hashed in the news that two overpowering 
columns of the enemy were bearing down upon the 
separated parties of Guides, on the big range of hills 
to the west of the river and the south of the en- 
trance to the Jandol valley. The 2nd Brigade was 
ordered out to- cover the I’Ctirement of the Guides. In. 
a second the camp was a whirl of movement, and 
five minutes after the brigade assembly sounded the 
4tli Sikhs marched out of camp at the quick, fol- 
lowed by Captain Peebles and his Maxim, and by the- 
Borderers and the Gordons. The prompt manner in 
which the Sikhs turned out deserves especial notice, 
and when they heard their mission, and that their- 
brother corps, the Guides, were in a tight place, they 
broke out into a cheer. The big range so\ifcli-west 
of our Camp and the south-east .5hed of the Panjkora 
valley was climbed by the shortest path, and the 


brigade lined the western face to find desultory fightmg- 
taking place on the very sumniit of the ccrresponding- 
ridge across the river. 

Two parties of the Guides were engaged] well out of 
range of any support frozn below except artillery,, 
while another party unmoliested was winding its way 
eamp wards along the foot of the range-. But presently 
matters became more brisk at the- top of the ridge, and 
it was seen that the Guides’ parties were falling hack 
slowly along two parallel spurs of the hill. At first 
it was difficult from the opposite range to- distinguish 
friends from enemies, hut as soon as the hilhnoiL were- 
fairly made out, General Water field ordered the guns 
to openfii'e. No. 8 Battery, (Major Shirres) opened with 
ring shell at 1,8U0 to 1,600 yards, and continued to 
fire until the enemy came low enough for the infantry 
to come into action. The disposition of the 2nd Bri* 
gade was : — Colonel Dempster, with the 4th Sikhs- 
held a knoll on the left, with two companies detachedj- 
the K. 0. S. B’s. the centre, to right of battery,, with 
Peebles’ Maxims, with the Gordons on the extreme- 
right. . ■ 

As the Guides slowly retired,, hiring- incessantly, it 
was seen that the enemy were closing up on them in 
overwhelming force. In fact, the whole hill side be. 
came alive with enemy and dense masses with banners 
were observed gathering in Jandula Valley and coming 
down from the heights exactly opposite the piesent 
eamp. There was no doubt but that the position of 
the Guides was critical, in that they ran the chance of 
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being most severely bandied, and completely cni 
from the two companies which were m the camp. The 
enemy meant “ blood,” and were as eager as ■wild cats 
in taking up each pontioa that the Snides evacuated , 
The party of Guides nearest the guns fared best, not so 
much through the cover of the gun fire, as having a 
precipitous line of retreat which saved them from the 
enemy’s fire. They reached the ground about 4 p,m. 
The action along the whole of the left of the 2Bd Bri- 
gade then became general, as the enemy were well down 
the higher slopes and spurs of the hill. They were 
in larger force thau we have yet seen them during the 
campaign, and were excellently armed. The first 
party of Guides were now practically safe, hut the 
party on the sky-line spur -were in a tight plaeci and: 
the spectacle of their engagement was. apparent to the 
whole force. The party on the hill crest which had 
been supported by Lieutenant Codrington’s Company 
was personally led by Colonel Battye, and he was. 
rel actant to retire an inch. St^ by step each vantage 
ground was given up, every man being cool and 
collected, a telling fire by section volleys covered 
the retirement. At the last descent the enemy came 
down with a rush, hut a volley killed the bannerman 
■who led it and stayed the wordsmen^ many of whom 
•were close enough to roll great stones down upon 
the Guides. 

Here the brave commander of the Guides fell, shot 
in the- abdomen,, tlie. last man to leave the foot of the 
hill. 


The tribesmen were close upon his body, but the 
Afridi Company of the Guides, when they saw their 
Colonel fallv without waiting for orders, charged back 
and driving the enemy from the spot, led by Lieuten- 
ant Maxwell carried the wounded man back. So 
fierce was their resentment that the officers had liter* 
ally to drive their men from the spot or they would 
have re-taken the low hill and held it to the last. But 
that was not to be, and their gallant Colonel died as 
they carried him through the cornfields. Across the 
open, though the enemy crowded behind them into the 
Maxim and Lee-Metford fire from the 2nd Brigade, the 
Guides passed, turning to deliver their covering volleys 
with cool regularity. In the meantime (4-30) the guns 
had been moved to a spur facing north and were shell, 
ing the banners which had been set up by a strong 
force of the enemy on the ridge north of the camp. 
The action here was general along the line of the rivei* 
bed, the Guides retiring slowly to a knoll above theij. 
entrenched camp in front of the ferry As they fell 
back the masses of the enemy moved parallel with 
them, but at such a distance that the Deraj at Battery 
which had now come into action, could not get them at 
a nearer »*ange than 1,400 yards. 

4-4S p. M. — The heavier fire then slackened, thought 
desultory firing has continued well into the night. 
Considering the numbers of the enemy and the amount 
of ammunition we expended our casualties are very 
small,— Colonel Battye and three Guides killed, seven 
sepoys wounded, and one missing; 4th Sikhs, one sepoy 
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wo-anded, Gordons and K.O.S. Bs., a few wounded— 
numbers not yet to hand. Captain O’Leary, Chief Sig- 
nalling Officer was hit by a spent bullet, but is unhurt. 

The Guides remain entrenched in camp across the 
river to-night, a company of the 4th Sikhs under 
•Captain Balcon, and ^ Maxim having been ferried over 
to help them. The guns remain in position above 
the ferry, too. To-morrow at day break the Guides are 
to be with drawn, the 4th Sikhs covering the move 
ment. 

The following is a more detailed account of the 
Guides’ retirement, -writben later : — 

The Guides crossed the Panjkcra by the raft bridge, 
without kit, the evening before Easter Eve, with the 
orders to destroy ail the defences southwest of the 
bridge, it being the enemy from these defences which 
had harassed the line of march and the bng’gage 
during the preceding days. In tiic early morning 
(Easter Eve) the Guides started awuv, and commenced 
to carry out their orders to the letter, though the 
bridge had been carried away behind them. "When 
they had set in flames all the villages on the plains, 
they ascended the big hill to the west and found 
a thickly populated valley behind it. The column then 
divided into three parties, and the work of devastation 
continued, all fortified places being burned when prac- 
ticable. They were only troubled by desultory shots 
so far, but it was about this time that the enemy per- 
ceived that the bridge had gone, and that the column 
was cut ofi from support from the main body, and 


Miey began to bear down on tlie Guides. A belio 
message even now was received by Colonel Battye 
to continue to carry out tlie orders of the preced- 
ing evening, but it was soon countermanded by an 
order to retire on tbe camp. Tlien Colonel Battye 
determined to send bis column down from the 
summit of tbe bill in ' three parties. Lieutenant 
Codrington took the left party, Lieutenant Lockbart 
tbe Centre, and Captain Campbell tbe right, Colonel 
Battye remaining with tbe right. The left party found 
an easy descent and were unmolested, consequently 
they were soon upon tbe river’s bank. But the enemy 
pressed tbe other two columns severely, and they 
could only retire slowly, helping each other with a 
flanking fire when possible. It was at this period that 
tbe guKs in support from across tbe river first came 
into action. 

Tbe centre party under Lieutenant Lockhart was 
forced to climb round a precipitous corner of tbe spur 
it was descending and in doing this it became bidden 
from tbe right party and Colonel Battye having lost all 
connection was compelled to wait. Thus the right 
party made a long stand which gave tbe enemy tbe 
opportunity of closing up, while tbe centre party was 
de^rcending tbe other side of tbe spur on a fairly 
good path. Colonel Battye evidently feared disaster 
for the centre party, having lost touch with it, and 
the conditions of tbe hillside making tbe reports of 
tbe firing sound as if the force bad become stationary j 
;tbus Colonel Battve was under tbe impression that tbe 
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party Lad teen cut off and snrrounded, and it was not 
until Lieutenant Loekliaa-t had descended clear of 
the precipitous, descent, that Colonel Battye was as- 
sured o£ the safty of his party. Lieutenant Codring- 
ton, seeing that the right party had ceased to retire, 
ascended the left spur wn support of Colonel Battye,' 
while Lieutenant Lockhart retired and took up a 
position on the right to cover the retirement of the 
other two parties when they should ci-oss the open. 
Owing to the stand half-way up the spur the enemy 
simply swarmed above Colonel Baitye’s party, and 
poured a heavy and continuous fire into them, onlv 
they fired high, otherwise the casualties of the Guides 
must have been very heavy indeed. The fighting- down 
the' last hundred yards of the spur was most severe at 
times almost being hand to hand. The Guides behaved 
splendidly, retiring in order and covering their retreat 
with a steady sectional fire. Their worst place was the 
last few yards as they reached the plain as here the 
foremost of the fanatics were able to ponr their fire 
down into them from above, being secure from the flank 
fire fromdhe covering force across the river on account 
r proximity to the 

Guides. It was here that Colonel Battye fell and two of 
the sepoys. When the sepoys, especially the Afridis,saw 
their Lionel fall, spontaneously, and of their own ae 
cord, they fixed bayonets and turned to rush back a 
»v.„ge a. a, „„ ao, ,ov.. „ 

lushed With a shout and won hack the around in ii 
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l3'aek 'witii tlbfem, iaiiA we cotxld see the officers tlirowijng 
Iheiu back b.y the collars of their coats. It would have 
been a tnad charge, but a brave one. The party was 
then able to re-form and r^^tire steadily; once the 
Open plain was between them and the enemy, the 
Maxim and Lee-Metford fire from across the river 
stopped all of the tribesmen who tried to follow to the 
Jandaul River andLockhart’s party on the flank cleared 
the way np to the hili sides. But if the 2nd 
Brigade had not come up to cover the retreat but few 
of the Guides would have got back to the river. The 
marvellous part being that so few “were hit: the ex- 
citement of the enemy alone can account for the few 
casnalties — fifteen in all. But it was a day in the history 
of the Guides and an honourable one» 

Fanjkora River, April 14, 

From the force of the enemy that collected on the 
bills after the Guides bad retired to their entrenched 
camp, and from the tom-toming and firing which con- 
tinued well into the night, and taking into considera- 
tion the isolated position of the Guides on the pebble 
shore, it was considered probable that an attempt would 
be made to rush the camp before the moon rose, and 
in anticipation of such an attempt two Companies of 
the 4th Sikhs, the Derajat Battery and a party of the 
K.O. S. B.’s were left in position on the opposite bank. 
But the enemy confined itself to firing occasional shots 
into camp, only a couple of sepoys being slightly wound- 
ed. From information received on the following day it 
appears that we ^ere right in surmising that the enemy 
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intended rusting te triTer-side canip, for a eapfiired 
Pathan gave tte following story 

It was not until tlie w-atclimen on the liill-tops saw 
that the tridge had actually been washed away behind 
the Giiides, that they "deterniined to attack them 
Once the news wae out, the Mullas preached humedly 
to the collected hearers, that “ Allah had given them 
their chance, and that they could now have a thousand 
rifles and ammunition for the taking.” Even the severe 
handling by the supporting force did not stay them ; 
and at night-fall three thousand were waiting in the 
cornfields for the signal to rush the camp. “ But,” said 
the pnsoner, “ suddenly the night was tuimed into 
day and then again and again, and our courage forsook 
us!” The » night into day” was the effect of the star- 

shell "which the Derajat Battery sent over them. And 

thus the Guides were saved from a tight place. That 
they wmnld have come out all right one is confident, 
but they were tired fighting men, who had fought all 
day and who had not tasted food for 48 hours. 

But at daybreak the enemy opened a severer fire and 
succeeded in finding the range, a well directed volley 
hitting Captain Peebles, commanding the party of De- 
vons with theMasims and a soldier of the party. Cap- 
tain Peebles was hit in the abdomen, the wound being 
a very serious one ; the soldier was hit in the kne^ 
Strange as it may seem, after they had ke|it up a severe 
fire for about twenty minutes the enemy retired com- 
pleiely, so completely and rapidly that the- Guides and 
a few companies of 4th Sikhs that had been crossed 
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were able to take up the whole of the frontal position 
without firing. 

The tactics of the tribesmen are inexplicablej one 
day they will fight with the tenacity of demons and the 
next for no apparent reason they will evacuate with- 
out firing a shot the positions. , This they did at Khar 
Kotel, Swat River and again to-day at Panjkora. The 
only reason that one can imagine is a want of general- 
ship or commissariat. The latter alone it cannot be 
altogether, for a hillman could carry a week’s rations 
on his back with ease. It is probably their Unitarian 
system of warfare, but of this I am confident that 
if there had been some system of defence and a single 
man of military genius at the head of the tribes we 
would not have been as far forward as we are now? 
slow as has been our advance. 

The general opinion in camp still seems to be that 
it was a mistake to have sent the Guides across with 
the Oi*ders which they received to invest the outlaying 
defences ; 1 repeat my opinion, it was a mistake inso- 
much that the bridge broke, and they went out a weak 
column without support into a country known to be 
hostile. If the bridge had not broken it would have 
been different. The fact that a regiment retired in 
good order inflicting heavy loss in its retrograde move- 
ment will probably be reckoned a defeat throughout the 
length and breadth of the Swat, Bajour and Barawai 
valleys, and although the whole brigade became heavily 
engaged, yet it was only at long range distances, the 
river preventing the crowning successes which are 



made at short range after long range fire. T 
that we killed many of the enemy ; it is doii 
the range, and certainly the easiialties of the 
cannot -work out well on a percentage taken 
munition expended. 

Tlierefore as we are dealing witli a fanadcai 
it is not surprising that the authorities are 
displeased that we were drawn into yesterday's 
innate action. The Guides themselves behaved 
didlj, and their retrograde movement was an 1: 
able feat, so coolly and decidedly was it carrier 
but it is hard to make a half- wild fanatic see ih 
fact, uhen Colonel Battye fell, his men without 
turned and with bayonets drove back the adv 
tribesmen quite a hundred yards, while the I 
their commander was being convevecl W. 


to be obtained in the camp. Colonel Eattye’s body has- 
been sent back to Mardan for interment. He is, I be 
lieve, the fo-arth brother that has been killed on active 
service. They say that, he absolutely courted death, and 
during the retreat was the last man to. leave each posi-. 
tion. Captain Peebles is One of the smartest men in the- 
service, and next to Maxim, the inventor, is said to 
know more about machine guns th.an .any man in the 
world. Hia wound is very serions,- and little hopes 
are entertained of his recovery. The bullet, a Martini 

One, passed right through him. 

T runs- Panjhora Camp, April i6. 

It has been impossible to wiite from here" for two. 
days. First my kit was all across the Panjkora, and I 

at headquarters stranded and not allowed to cross the- 
river; and secondly, the rain was descending in 
torrents.' No happy succession of circumstances. In 
fact, the last forty-eight hours has been a real had 
time for everybody. The Chin-Lushai campaigners 
had a wretched time, hut there are several who have 
been at both campaigns who say that we have bad- 
more discomfort here. But it is over, and it is fine 
again. Tbe great news is that Fowler came in last 
nigbt, dressed as a native, and escorted as far as onr- 
picquets by a strong escort of the Khan’s troops. 
Thus, one is forced to believe that the Khan is satisfied 
with the answers to his three questions. There is no 
doubt that Umra Khan is a shrewd and long-headed, 
man. Everyone ^nows that it was at his instigation 
that the tribes rose, in fact,, one is almost sure that, the 


Khan himself prayed the Mnllas for the Jehad to he 
preached. But with the capture of the two British 
officers he at onee perceived the trump card which had 
come into his hands, and he has now used it effectively. 
Fowler and Edwardes have been well treated and cared 
for, and now the Khan sets up as their best friend, as 
the man who has saved them in their peril, and in the 
face of the invading army he returns them to their 
own. Thus he turns on the men he has instigated in 
to opposeing us, and saves himself. That the Yagistan 
tribesmen are much incensed against IJmra, Lieuten- 
ant Fowler himself tell us ; and when the Khan res- 
trained tlfem from fighting after the Guides’ retire- 
ment, they turned in a body upon him and menaced 
him. In short, there was nearly a fight among them- 
selves. Fowler corroborates most of the other stories. 
He and Edwardes w^ere ti*eated -well ; but there is 
no doubt but that they were prisoners. They both 
speak well of Umra and his brothers, but allow^ that at 
times their position was a '^creepy ” one, and that they 
feared for their throats more than once. 

The Panjkoia Eiver has proved the 3e/e noir of the 
expedition so far, and it has shown how inadequately 
our engineers have been equipped for a mountain ex- 
pedition. When the Sappers are forced to fall back 
upon the telegraph wire for material for a suspension 
bridge something is wrong. The heavy rain so swelled 
the river that it became impossible for raft navigation 
even ; there was an accident, and the G. 0. 0. stopped 
the rafe The accident happened in this wise ; two. 


Maxim men of the Devons, a Sikli and two Attocl^ 
boat-men were crossing, when tlie raft suddenly 
'caught the edge of a raft suspended in mid-sti'eam 
and capsized. One of the Devons succeeded in re- 
gaining the raft when it righted and the sepoy 
grasped it, hut could not pull himself up on to 
it ; one of the boatmen swam into the shallow ; but 
the others in the water were drowned, the man on the 
boat being swept down the current. General Gatacre, 
who saw the circumstance, at once galloped as hard as 
he could over had ground down to where the. Sappers 
w^ere maldng the. suspension bridge lower down and he 
^was just in time to tell them there that the raft was 
coming. Major Aylmer, Y. C., at once went out in the 
suspended basket, and as the unfortunate soldier was 
rushed beneath him he clutched him. The embrace 
was 'mutual, and after a great e&rt the man was saved; 
but the sepoy who was jamed between two mnssacks 
was lost. 

That evening there was consternation in the ad- 
vanced post camp composed of the 4th Sikhs and 
Guides across the xuver ; they were signalled to throw 
all ammunition into the river and to recross. But just 
as they were ready to comply, the order was cancelled* 
and as orders stand, the force will advance to-day. 

Althogether we were delayed seven days at Ike Panj- 
kora Eiver, that is from the day the advanced guard of 
Waterfield’s brigade arrived, to the day upon which 
General Gatacre’s brigade crossed by Major Aylmer’s 
Suspension Bridge, 
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!ribe most important events after the lOtli yda Will 
see bj the past narrative were the action in •which the 
Guides were engaged^ the arrival of Lieutenants 
Edward’s and Fowler, in camp, the bridging of the 
Panjkora and the direct negotiations with Umra Khan 
through the agency of Major Deane’s E’ative Assistant* 
the Shahziada SaHeb* who actually had interviews with 
Umra Khan at Mandia. Both the released officers 
expressed the opinion that Umra Khan did n()t mean 
determined resistance and in the first letter which 
arrived*^ in camp they expressed this statement, and 
in a later letter sent in by Lieutenant Fowler he again 
expressed himself as believing that the Khan was all 
for peaced* but that he was troubled by the Tagistan 
levies. This undoubtedly was the case, there is no 
doubt hut that the Khan entertained a hope of re- 
sisting our arms until the Malakand, and Swat Val- 
ley engagements proved to him the futility of such 
resistance. Then naturally he had trouble with the men 
whom he had summoned to fight. Besides it is pro- 
bable that the countenance which he is reported to 
have received from Afghanistan became less tangible 
as the time for action approached ; for the position of 
Afghanistan aud its present relations with our Govern- 
ment would not allow of open countenance to the 
resistence shown by the Khan. That the Khan shouLl 
choose to abscond under the alternatives w-ith which we 
presented him with, was only what one would liave 
expected, as the terms presented to him were stringent 
and absolute, . 


There is another point which may he noticed here- 
It is just possible that the three days lost in the Swai 
valley through the changing of the transport and the 
passing of the two leading brigades altex^ed the whole 
working of the campaign. Certainly this deplorable 
delay, necessary as it may have been, in all probability 
wrested from General Low’s force the honour of hav^ 
ing relieved Chitral. As events proved themselves Glut* 
ral was relieved ; but if by any chance Kelly’s force 
had been delayed and the fort had fallen, the delay in 
the Swat Valley must have called out great censure. 
If one brigade only had reached the Panjkora Wo 
days previous to the date upon which the advanced 
guard of Waterfield’s brigade arrived, they and their 
baggage conld have easily forded and another com* 
plexioii would have been put upon the operations. But 
after the delay the Pan jkora was found unfordahle i 
and Colonel Kelly relieved the beleagued garrison ! 

There is no doubt that the news that the enemy were 
advancing in mass from the direction of Mandia Khan 
with insignia of war was more or less unexpected. 
Certainly Colonel Dempster, the officer in command of 
the frontal position beyond the river, had no iiiforma* 
tion, and I left the Guides’ camp, and worked across 
the Jandaul Eiver by myself to find the Mountain 
.Battery (No. 2) pushing on towards the front as fast as 
it could. Stewart one of the subalterns, told me that the 
enemy were reported to be in force in front, and that 
Gataore’s Brigade was crossing the bridge. Almost 
jimmediately I met General Low and his sta:ff climbing 
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orer the Panjkora Pass. Here tlie information about the 
enemy ^vas confirmed, and I was given a message to take 
back to General Waterfield. I was tliiis able to get back 
to the wire. So nnexpected bad the news been that I 
brought General Waterfield the first intimation that an 
action was imminent. Then it was that it was regretted 
that the 2iid Brigade was^so scattered, for the K. 0. S. 
B.’s were occupying the ridge on our left where the 
Guides’ fight had taken place, and the 4tb Sikhs and 
Guides Infantry were brigaded with the Llaxims tw'o 
miles to the right front. Consequently General Gatacre’s 
Krigade“being concentrated 'was pushed through to take 
the initiative, and it here gained the ead which it main" 
tained to the end. 

Panjkora, April i>j. 

Orders last night were that General WaterfiekPs 
Brigade should lead off over the bridge and make ite 
way up the valley, to be followed by General Gatacre’s 
Brigade when all the baggage was clear ; and the head 
of the 3rd Brigade was pushed across the bridge after 
the King’s Own Scottish Borderers had passed over 
and had taken a position on the left fiank. Then news 
came in from the front that the enemy were in force 
three miles down the valley towards the village of 
Miankalai, a little removed from Umra’s stronghold. 
Headquarters l-^eing across the river and the leading re« 
giments of General Gatacre’s Brigade apparently being 
handiest, (though the Guides and the 4th Sikhs were 
prepared to advance straighten the fiank of the enemy’s 
position) they were pushed on to the scene of action, 
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It appears tliat a reconnoitring party of the Guides 
Cavalry pushed on to within a conple of miles of 
Mandia, Umra’s stronghold, and a messenger came from 
the Khan intimating that he was sick, and unable to 
visit our camp. Captain Nixon, who was with the 
party, then wrote him a letter in Persian, when sudden- 
ly the low hills were lined with men and banners, and 
shots were fired at the party* Information was at once 
sent back, and the Guides retired a little and then 
answered the desultory fire of the enemy with a carbine 
:dre. ' ' ■ ^ 

The 4th Gurkhas and the Seaforth Highlanders 
were the first regiments up, closely followed by the 
25th Punjab Infantry, 'a party of Sappers and Miners 
and No. 2 Derajat Mountain Battery. The latter 
deserves mention for the smart way it came up 
over very bad ground and got into action. They 
fired tire first shot at l2-5 P. H. The position of the 
enemy and the disposition of our force being as follow « 
The right bank of the Jandaul River slopes up gent- 
ly to a ridge of low hills, which spur out from the 
big water-shed of the valley. There are several forts 
and defences on the slopes ; and more on the spurs, 
which were strengthened with sa?igars and breast- 
works. Across the river the valley bordered on a 
little plain before it entered the opposite water-shed. 
In this plain was a defence behind which lies IJmra 
Khan’s stronghold. All the above-mentioned posi- 
tions were occupied by the enemy, and a few scattered 
bodies were seen in^the plain. But whether the enemy 


was in force it was impossible to ascertain, tbongh 
from tbe fire one was inclined to think that they were 
not. The guns opened on the defences on the lower 
ridge known locally as Mamu Gai, while the Gurkhas 
on the left and the Seaforth Highlanders on the right 
crossed the river and made a detour to occiipy the 
lower spurs. They were supported by the 25th Punjab 
Infantry ; the Buffs, who then arrived, remained as 
a support to the battery to cover it from the attack of 
a few men who were seen on the hills on the left bank. 

The original idea of the Gurkhas seemed to have 
been to work up into the higher range and thus to 
outflank the enemy’s position, but they were not al- 
lowed to do this, and after taking the first spur they 
were ordered to make a frontal attack on the paraleli 
spurs before them. This gave the enemy on retiring the 
advantage of escaping onto the higher ground ; and 
they promptly took advantage of this. But they show- 
ed no stomach for the fight, and they retired rapidly 
before the advance of the Gurkhas and Seaforth High- 
landers, some making for the heights above, others 
crossing the river at the far end of the valley. There 
was no serious resistance upon any part of the line 
and by four o’clock the enemy had been completely 
turned out of the valley and the Gurkhas, Highlanders 
and the 25th Punjab Infantry bivouaced on the 
different he ights they had seized. Our casualties show 
how light the fighting was, as we only lost four 
Gurkhas and one Seaforth Highlander slightly wound- 
ed, four troopers and twelve Guides’ horses hit. 


While allowing th at all the advantages of the cam- 
paign have not been upon our side, and that we 
have been called upon to face an enemy armed with 
breech -loading weapons upon their own grOnnd, they 
being cragsmen and used to hill warfare^ while we only 
had the advantage of superior arms on our side 
and diciplins, one can to a certain point appreciate the 
reliance which in all the engagements has been placed 
in the support by artillery fire. But in the action of 
the 17 th it is just possible that too much was left to 
artillery fire for there is not a doubt but that if the 
Gurkha Battalion had been sent at once to crown the 
topmost spurs that they would have prevented the 
enemy from taking a final refuge there and they must 
have driven them down to cross the river, where the 
cavalry, risking a little, could have dealt the tribes- 
smen a lesson which would have been final in the cam- 
paign. As it is, yesterday’s action taught them no- 
thing, as no greater loss was inflicted on them than is 
usual in their own inter-clan raids. 

The four preceeding actions had clearly shown that 
Once the enemy were “ on the run” it was easy to 
keep them moving and at a minimum of risk. Now, 
in this engagement they left their positions even be- 
fore the guns had found them and they never allowed 
the infantry up nearer than four hundred yards ; and 
when they made up their minds that they were beafeen, 
which was very early in the day, they swarmed across 
the river, in the direction of Mandia Khan. Now the 
general opinion is that where cavalry were known to 


have such moral effect upon these tribesmeiiv th at 
it would have been right to have risked a certain 
amount with this arm. For if the Guides Cavalry and 
the squadron of 11th B. L. could have reached those 
crowds of enemy crossing the river and the plain he* 
yond, such a lesson would have been taught the tribes- 
men that would have been remembered in Bajaur for 
decades. And the ground was possible for cavalry ; it 
presented difficulties, but a skilful cavalry officer would 
have manoevred over it. Further the Buffs were 
kept inactive with the guns, and the 25th P’. I„ 
never c dime into action. Two Companies of the Buffs 
would have been sufficient to check the few men who- 
appeared on the hills on the right ffank of the position 
the guns had taken, and if the remainder of the Regi- 
ment had been pushed up to the support of the cavalry 
the position of the latter would have been under the- 
circumstances, absolutely secure. The numbers of the 
enemy were considerably less than the force which had 
been absolutely routed by our cavalry at the Swat 
passage and the circumstances were almost indentical 
as to the knowledge of the country. At Mandia this 
opportunity of delivering a decisive and crushing de- 
feat was offered and it was not taken. This is one of 
the disadvantages of bringing into action officers 
who had not the advantage of judging the effect made 
upon the enemy by all arms during the previous en- 
gagements. There is no doubt that the action at. 
Mamu Gai gave- the least satisfactory results of the- 
five regular engagements in which the force took part. 


I wa's still iiying' Tvith tlie' 4tBi Silchs at Saclo so X 
wrote my ■wires detailing tlie action and determined to 
push back to the telegraph office which was at the 
bridge with the 2nd Brigade; Hoping to save’ a couple 
of miles* I left the road by which the 3rd Brigade bag- 
gage had come and tried a short cut to the Jandaul 
M^iver. I had gone back about four' miles and was 
skirting the Jandaul River preparatory to crossing to 
the range of low hills held' by' the Sikhs and Guides 
when my path took me down 2^ nullah^ Suddenly I 
found myself face- to face with a small grou]3 of armed 
men seated on the edge of t\\^ null wh above me-. I sur- 
prised them- as much as they surprised me, and there 
was only one thing to be done, which was to gallop and 
iniii the gauntlet. I rode all I knew and the wdiole party 
bred as I passed. I did’nt look back but pressed on at 
the best pace I could get from my pony, tO'inake as 
much distance before they should get their second volley 
in. Two of them- fired’ again, so I presume that 
only twm had Martinis. It only lasted a few seconds, 
but it was a close thing, and I thanked Providence 
that neither my pony or I were touched. I was 
riding a little l8-hand bay Arab -which I had bought 
in Bombay a couple of months before the campaign 
conmienced. He gallbped me out of this difficulty 
like a race horse. We‘ reached camp about an hour 
after this incident,, bringing the first news of the 
day’s engagement.- 

Mandia Khmi Fort, April i8. 
The whole of General Water field’s Brigade 


across the bridge at Sado last iiigbt, and at daybreak 
they marched tO’ be able to operate with the 3rd 
Brigade towards Mandia Khan, Umra’s stronghold » 
By seven o’clock the head of the brigade inarched 
in below Mamn Gai, where the headquarters cacnp q:ad 
been pitched the preceding night. Rumours from the 
front brought in vscant information, but the news 
pointed to- the Sight ef Umra Khan and his followers. 
Orders were issued at once for the 2nd Brigade to 
advance up the valley, the 3rd Brigade on the right 
bank of the Jandaul River, the 2nd Brigade on the* 
left,, the ^ two columns advancing parallel to- each 
other. The Guides Cavalry and the 11th Bengal 
Lancers furnished advanced-guards. By eleven, 
o’clock the fort of Mandia Khan was reached by the 
advanced-guard of the 2nd Brigade, and Miankalai;, 
which is the village actually opposite to the fort,, by 
the 3rd Brigade. Not a shot was fired, and it was 
found that ITmra Khan with all his people had 
fied to the mountains. The fort was absolutely de- 
serted and only a few timid cultivators remainod in; 
Miankalai. The fort shows little of the fortifica- 
tion which we heard had been carried out by Umra 
Kban; it is an ordinary big square fort of the coun- 
try surmounted with four fianking towers. It is a 
little bigger and in better repair than those' forts 
we have passed hitherto, hut as a defence it is suited 
©nly for the arms of the country and a single battery 
of mountain artillery could raze it in a couple of hours 
if they found the range; It is built of stone taken; 
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from tlie river’s bed a/nd plastered in witK muJ« Tli@‘ 
fort itself is little more than a walled-in village inter- 
sected by alleys. 

Tbe place though cleaned out of all moveable pro- 
perty, was characteristically dirty and might be* called! 
a combination of picturesque carving and filth — the 
most interesting places being Umra Khan’s ladies’’ 
quarters, the Masjid, and the attic in which Edwardes 
and Fowler were shut up. The- latter is a little 12 foot 
cubicle, reached by a ladder and perched on a parapet 
over-looking the main wall. It contains two- small 
windows, but is about the airiest room in tfie- whole- 
fort. 

The enemy had left little behind them, but we found 
the two brass cannon of which we had heard so mucho- 
One is an 18- pounder and the other a 12- pounder; they 
appear to be of Oriental manufacture of a very ancient 
type, they are not even fire-worthy. But a curious- 
find awaited the search party of the 11th Bengal Lan- 
cers, for a letter was found in an exposed place, as if 
intended to reach us, from a Bombay firm offeiing to> 
furnish Umra Khan with every modern pattern of war 
machine, at reasonable prices from a 35-pounder quick- 
firing gun to Martini cartridges. The letter was accom- 
panied with photographs of several of the latest 
patterns of ordnance in action. It was dated June 
Or July, 1893, and the enterprising firm was, named 
McDermott. As there was no show of defence or 
enemy the two brigades halted for the day on either 
side of the fort. Later in the day news was brought: 
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in ilat RofceHson^ and the force at Cliitrai were' m 
a bad way, General- Low- therefore determined bo- 
despatch a flying column to their relief. This to consio^t 
of the Bufs, the^ Derajat Battery, the- 4th Gurkhas,, 
with a few Sappers and Miners, General 6a tacre tak- 
ing command- iu person. The haste is so great that they 
left camp last night for Barwa and they should he into 
the pass to-morrow, reaching Chitral, if all is well the 
eighth day. The other half of Gatacre’s Brigade wdlf 
follow as rapidly as it can, while the 2nd Brigade will 
hold the line of communications from the Jandaul 
V alley tb Dir, Dir being three marches from here. 

For those connected with the press the • stay at 
Mandia ]h.lian was to be hut a short one. I had gone 
back seTeral miles to the Telegraph Office and 1 did 
not return to Mandia until it was dark. The first man 
I met in Camp was Captain Shakespeare, the Provost 
Marshall, and the important news w^hich he gave me 
was that he had- just been flogging ten drabis for hav- 
ing hurned an out-lying village. I left him and went ' 
on to the Intelligence Officer’s tent, and of course 
there was no new^s there ;• but luckily I met General 
Blood, who very kindly asked me into his tent and 
then told me that the Chief Political Officer had re- 
ceived a letter from Ghitral which stated that the 
garrison was in a very bad way ; that they u ere re- 
duced to short rations ; were fighting for their water • 
and that the. enemy had pushed mines to within 15 
feet of the fort curtain. In consequence of this new.s,- 
.General Low had- determined to send a fiying column 


under General Gatacre to force- its way to the Belea-- 
gaered forfe ; if possible to reach it before the 25th of 
the month. The Btihc's and 4th Gurkhas had been 
chosen, being the two fittest regiments (so said Gen- 
eral Ordei^) together with the Derajat Moimtain Bat- 
tery and Aylmer’s Sappers and Miners. This force 
I found had already marched fern Mandia and had 
probably reached Barwa that evening* 

JBaral Banda, April 21 „ 

O'wmgto news received from Ohitral^ General Low 
determined to send a flying colnmn^ which, lightly 
equipped, is to do its best to reach Ohitral by the 
Lowari Pass. The 3rd Brigade was leading at Mandia 
Khan, so General Gataore was given charge of the 
relieving column, consistsing The Bufis, four 
guns of the Derajat Mountain Battery, Lieutenant 
Caine’s Maxims, the 4th Gurkhas, and a party 
of Sappers and Miners under- Major Aylmer. The force 
left Mandia on the night of the 18th. I was there- 
fore behindhand, and as it was imperative that i 
should catch up the column,, I went straight to the* 
camp, of the 4th Sikhs, where I was living, to make 
arrangements to start at daybreak, I had been con-, 
templating' the puichase of another pony, and now 
it became imperative that I should buy one. The mare 
I had in my eye was a ‘‘spoil of war” belonging to 
one of the regiments in camp. They had come by her 
under rather peculiar circumstances. On entering a 
village half way up the Katgola the headman had come- 
out and presented them with, a mare which he said that 
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MaLamad Shah, Umra Khan’s brother, had left with 
him, during his flight from Captain Wright’s squadron 
on the day of the Swat engagement. It appears 
that Mahamad Shah, contemplating flight had a 
relay of animals out upon the road. The Regiment in 
question appropriated the mare. Weil, I closed my 
bargain and purchased her, she was a strong little 
Herat! mare, dun in colour, and very well made. As a 
hill pony she has no equal, and I never regretted hav- 
ing purchased her. Then I made my arrangements to 
follow the flying column in the morning. Luckily 
I found an escort for my baggage, as I met Lieutenant 
Coekerill, Intelligence Officer’s, baggage waiting to 
leave Mandia under escort. But myself I had to go 
alone, and when three miles out of Mandia I again ran 
the gauntlet of the enemy’s fire. But it was at long 
range, and as the valley was broad and clear it was 
fairly safe. About three miles further on I |caught 
up Lieutenant Cockerill’s escorfc, and a mile further 
we came upon the rear guard of the flying column. 
We passed on up the valley to Barwa which was the 
place in which. Edwardes and Fowler were detained 
so long after they were brought into Jandaul. Here 
Umra Khanl'had built a new fort, but it was in no wise 
superior to any ’'other of his forts, or more adopted to 
withstand artillery fire. At Barwa we picked up 
more definite news of the flig-lit of Umra Khan. We 
learned that he had gone to Asmar where for some 
time he had prepared a place of refuge, and where all 
the goods and chattels and munitions of Mandia had 


preceded him. It appears therefore that he had con* 
templated flight from the commencement of hostilities. 
Or had been a wise enough general to prepare for it. 

On the 19th we marched down the N.-W. end of the 
Jandonl Valley. This is the most fertile portion of 
Umra Khan’s territory, and might well be compared 
with the Vale of Kashmir, It is wooded and well- 
watered, and the inhabitants are agricultural ; in fact, 
they are clever irrigationists, as all the mountain burns 
are banked up and dammed, so as to flood the tiers of 
cornland, as they rush down to Join the larger streams 
in the valley centre j many varieties of English flowers 
exist, the land is red with poppies and the groves 
are white with iris lilies. There are cherry and poplar 
trees, the former now in blossom, and a thousand and 
one trees and plants that we were familiar with in 
childhood. 

But once the valley head was reached, our troubles 
began. From fertile freshness the hill we were to 
cross rose sheer away in rocky barrenness, and the 
column in places had to make its way over places 
which, hut for the work of the Sappers, would have 
shown no sign of £ path. The ascent which we had 
to make from the valley was nearly 5,000 feet, ovei a 
path, which in places was barely passable for mules. 
The ascent was gentle, except the last 2,000 feet when 
it became precipitous. 

The lack: of generalship, on the part of the tribes- 
men so evident throughout the campaign, was brought 
to a climax at Janbatai. If there had been a spark 
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of milii-'ary genius among any of tlaem, a mere 
handful, armed with rifles, could have detained the 
force for days, as no pass, not even the Malakand, 
was so adapted for defence as this hill. The great 
point which would have been in their favour is that 
they would have been safe from artillery fire nntil 
most of the steepest ascents had been won by our men. 
Luckily the tribesmen had no Generals, and the troops 
managed to struggle up, while it was day light, but the 
baggage animals could not, and three-quarters of them 
remained - for the night upon the, mountain side, and 
the same portion of the force bivouaced upon the 
summit of the Janbatai Pass without kit, food or coats. 
The Buffs went down the other side of the pass for a 
distance, but the Derajat Battery and the Gurkhas 
bivouaced on the summit of the hill. The cold was 
cruel and cutting, and with empty stomachs the best 
that officers and men could do was to sit the livelong 
night round bonfires. It is hard to describe tbe time 
we had on that exposed hill-top in the cutting north 
wind and the snow on the peaks that overhung us 
It was cruel, 

Thera was an incident or two worthy of mention 
during this march. The first is connected with an 
innocent nest of bees. As we were passing a mud 
hut heside the path w'hen three-quarters of the 
ascent had been accomplished, a little Gurkha espied a 
bee-nest. It took him perhaps a couple of minutes to 
extract the honey, and he went on his way rejoicing. 
But the path which passed the hut was very narrow 




aad the first mule that followed after the Gurkha 
was stuijg. Go-wu the khud it vveut at full gallop, and 
so the -whole line. Those little bees played havoc, 
they -were no respecters of persons. Colonels, Majors, 
Captains, Subalterns, Soldiers, Drabis all got stung 
- in turn, and at last even the redoubtable transport 
ofEcer raging at the block of his animals, -was sent 
rushing do-svn the khud after them, stung in two 
places. Perhaps many of the discomforts -which wm 
sufl'ered that night for want .of food and kit was due 
to the innocent forage of that little Gurkha. 

The other incident was .connected with some dooTTik^s 
.(mountain sheep) the joint property of the General 
Officer Commanding the flying column and the Politi- 
cal Officers. Somehow these said .sheep strayed and 
were never found. Many a httngry officer thanked his 
patron saint that night for a mouthful of mutton : but 
the brigade orders the next day layforth some very 
stringent orders under the marginal head ing of loot 
The morning brought a more cheerful prospect : the' 
■descent was easy, and by twelve the whole of the ha^- 
gage wa.s past the summit of Janbatai. At three the 
column moved on through anoth.er lovely vallev, the 
way becoming more wooded and picturesque as we ad- 
vanced. The roads .are bad, in places of the worst, and 
it will cost Government lakhs to make a mule path fit 
for ordinary rapid traffic. At night the division en- 
camped at the bottom of a valley and .allowed the 
baggage up. 

BeveiJle sounded at 4 a. y. and we commenced ouj? 


marcli towards Dir. The road was still preeipitoma 
and steep, in places becoming appailing ; but the 
Company of Sappers in front made the path at least 
passable. As tb© march continued the country be- 
came more and more wooded, and the slopes down 
towards the beds of the rivers more shelving and 
precipitous. We had to cross three Native bridges, 
all structures of the most fiimsy kind ; in fact, the 
bridges of Bajaur are but balanced logs, lined with 
litter, and as one sways in mid air one wonders that 
they stand the weight, or that mules can be brought 
to face- them. But the mules are getting used to 
strange times and places now. 

NEWS FROM CHITRAL. 

At intervals of about four miles we passed for- 
tified villages and strongholds, thus showing the kind 
of existence these people are accustomed to. These forts 
are all the same square block buildings, made with ; 
stone and mud walls of four feet thickness, the four 
corners surmounted with iianking towers, which com- 
mand the curtain, both walls and towers being 
liberally loopholded. 

The frequency of these towers and strongholds 
points to a feudal system and a supremacy of the 
strongest status, much as existed in Europe in the 
earlier centuries. 

It was prophesied that we would not make Dir 
on the 2lst as it was a 20 mile march. But General 
Gatacre had made up his mind, and, even though 
a heavy hill thunderstorm broke over us, yet the 


§app'#s,’ tii'e leading snb-divisioil nl 'guM and tiiG 
Ourldias got thro ugh , the Buffs and details camping 
three miles in rear .We encamped about a inile from the 
citadel, and found in waiting a deputation from Sharif 
^han> the newly installed K-han of Dir^ with many 
supplies, such as goats and ght\ and cooked food and 
delicacies f or the British Officers. It looked as if the 
expedition was in for a spell of bad weather, but luckily 
the weather cleared before mid-night. It was this even- 
ing that we received the true news about Chitral. A 
Native runner from Dir brought the great news from 
over the pass that Sher Afzial had raised the siege, 
and that he and this retainers, to the number of two 
or three hundred, had fled to the hills of Eohistan, 
Glad as we were that Robertson and the garrison 
were safe) the members of the flying column could not 
hut feel regret that we had not been allowed the oppor- 
tunity of directly raising the siege by our forced 
march. Indirectly, of course, we have been the cause, 
because it was the news that we had crossed the 
Janbatai Pass, hacked by the presence of Sharif Khan’s 
men, that caused Sher Afzul to fly. Gul Mohamed 
with the Dir men, to the number of about a thousand, 
is still upon the trail of the flying Sher Afzul ; hut I 
fancy that the latter will get clear away much as has 
done Umra Khan. The good news from Oliitrai of 
course changes the whole complexion of the cam- 
paign, and the mission of the flying column has been 
fulfllled. Whether or not Sher Afznl and Umra ane 
to he hunted no one knows, but one would think not, 
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hecRme once off the road and on to their hill-tops thc'^ 
become as the proverbial needle in the bottle of hav, 
n fact, It IS probable that only a very small force will 

cross into Ghitral at all. 

The march which the flying column did on the 2lsC 
deserves notice, as everything taken into consideration 
It was an excellent performance. Approximately 20 
miles were covered by the whole cdnmR, md so mucli 
certainly was covered by the Sappers, battery and 4th 
txurkhas. Over a rugged mountain path and tlirou^^h 
a Storm which wettod the men to the skin, yet there 

positively was not a single case of sickness throughout 
the colum'n and only three of sore feet, and it must be 
remembered that on the 2.0th a similarly severe march 
was done also. This says much for the marchino- 
powers of all arms, and is worth reams of theory! 
The spirit, too, has been wonderful. 

The little Gurkhas especially deserve credit for the 
spirit which they displayed throughout the day’s march. 
They carried no coats, yet though they were drenched 
to the skin they hut treated discomfort as a joke, and 
never so much as a grumble crossed their lips. 

_ Dir, April 22. 

To-day we marched the one mile into Dir citadel. 
The roadway was lined with crowds of natives of the 
place anxious to gain a view of the first “ Feringhis” 
.that have ever set foot within the place, except 
Edwardes, Fowler, McNair and the army of Alex- 
► ander of Macedon. We marched in to the music 
of the pipes, and the walls of both town and fow,- 
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ress were lined w batids of sight-seers, staring « 
open-ejed at the sight which TJmra Khan had told 
them was a moral impossibility. They seem delighted 
that we ha¥e come, or rather that Umra Khan has 
been belittled and driven ont. Dir itself is a valley 
on the banks of a feeding stream of the Barawal Biver. 

In the centre of the valley is a conical hill, and upon 
this is constructed the stone parallelogram fortress 
A which is the Khan's stronghold. Opposite, on the 
side of the hill, the city (save the mark) rises in tiers 
of mud flat-roofed huts: the valley is shaded and 
wooded, and now is a mass of emerald green owing to 
the bearded wheat being up. The people seem quiet 
and listless, they are of poor physique, and do not give 
the impression of being warlike, though a man this 
minute has just strolled into camp, with a Martini 
rifle and Scottish Fusiliers officer’s belt. Possibly 
they are cleaner than the Swats, but there is 
little to choose between them. They seem friendly 
and confldential enongh, and are coming in readily 
with eggs and such like supplies. The Bufis marched 
in at about 12. o’clock with their bugle band. This 
music seemed to impress the inhabitants greatly, and 
they again flocked out to see the regiment of whitp 
‘‘Feringhis” and their strange music. As one now 
looks down over the plain amid the bustle of a settling 
camp, it seems hard to believe that no European had 
been here before yesterday evening. 

Probably you will be surprised that I have made so ^ 
little mention of Lieutenants Fowler and Edwardee 


t 


mce tliey arrived back 221 camp, but tbe autborities 
have been responsible for my silence. As soon as the 
officers returned they were warned to keep as mucli of 
their news to themselves as possible, consequently very 
lit tie trickled through. What the object of this obsti- 
nate policy of secrecy has been none of us can devise 
but it has been, and that is all. As far as I can gather 
both the captured officers have to appear before a court 
of enquiry^ and they are not to make their story public 
before this. In the meantime they both have been at- 
tached to I’egiments for duty, Lieutenant Edwardes to 
the 4th Sikhs. Their story does not differ greatly from 
the narrative given by the sepoys except in one or 
two points. They seem to have been treated well on 
all hands, as far as Natives could treat them well. 

Note.— Now that the Court has acquitted both officers, it 
may not he amiss to comment upon the difficulties which 
press correspondents found in their way on this particular 
campaign. No favouritism was allowed to any especial 
paper, I allow, but undue suppression was put upon all 
telegraphic matter from the field, that is, messages were 
sometimes detained as much as forty-eight hours. Not 
because the wires were not clear, but because state newsr 
was to have a long start from press news. Consequently 
matter got to the press offices through Simla before we could 
send it direct from the field. Thus it was that ws in the 
field even if we risked our lives to get our news in, were 
absolutely handicapped out of the race. In fact on several 
occasions corresponcients who got back with news, fed the 
official wire, while their press news was being detained. This^ 
of course, was heartbreaking to an enthusiastic man. And 
one was well able to appreciate why one well known English 
correspondent returned from the Afghan campaign disgusted. 
As a correspondent if I had been dependent upon the official 
channel open to me for information, I should not have 
supplied my papers with a column of telegraphic matter 
during the eight weeks I was across the frontier. — L. 
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Dir^ April 

As I hinted yesterday the change in the complexion 
of affairs at Ohitral has altered the orders of General 
•Gatacre^s flying column. In fact we have ceased 
to be a flying column, and have halted two days 
under the shadow of the Dir trees ; and this morning 
the Seaforth Highlanders caught us up, so by this 
evening the whole of the 3rd Brigade should be here. 
The weather is simply wretched, and our bivouacs 
were washed out again last night, disproving the 
information of the official blue-book which said that 
there was iifctle rain in this country. The discomforts 
and hardships which the troops have had on the line 
of the present march are as hard as any of the old 
campaigners here have experienced. This morning a 
half battalion of the Buffs, a company of Gurkhas, 
and two mountain guns pushed on five miles ahead, 
and road-making is going on apace. This is said to be 
the worst time of the year to cross the, ‘ Lowari Pass^ 
as the snow is melting, and for about seven miles it 
will be knee deep and soft. In fact, it is generally 
feared that several men will he frost-bitten, as it is the 
wet snow slush which is more dangerous than the hard 
frosted snow. Umra Khan crossed with several 
thousand men in January, but then the snow was* 
hard; but generally these things are exaggerated, and 
we possibly shall get over all right;^ if we have to go 
over at all. 

A rumour has drifted up to us here in Bajour that a. 
strong party in India is in favour of our withdrawal 

■■ ", 
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now that we have practically opened out Bajonr, 
Jandaul, and Lower Swat. Rationally, I don’t see 
how this is to he done, lest the last state of the 
country is to he worse than the first. Our march 
through the land though successful on every h and has 
shown our weak points, and if we leave now, Umra 
K-han is bound to be a man again. He will not forget 
that Sharif Khan seized his opportunity to oust him 
from Dir, and when it again hecomes incumbent upon 
the Government to send another expedition, (for 
history will repeat itself) the Khan will know that 
our w’eak points are bridges and baggage, and that we 
could b^ severely checked if not stopped at the 
Kanirani and Janbatai Passes. 

If Umra Khan and his few thousand followers had 
withdrawn from the Jandoul Valley and crowned the 
Janbatai hills, w^ certainly should not be at Dir now,, 
even if the whole division had moved up to the foot 
of the pass. The curious part of the whole campaign 
is that the most strategical positions, and the most 
defensible have been left unguarded, For my own 
part, I don’t think that Umra Khan meant fight when 
Once he saw the Swat forded.. But another time he 
may, if we have to repeat the present errand, and then 
our bill of casualties will exceed one per cent, of the 
men engaged. That he will carry bad feeling against 
Sharif Khan is only natural,, for the amount of wound- 
ed men who have come into us here at Dir, show that 
there was fighting before Sharif Khan turned out 
Umra Khan’s adherents.. Moreover, he will have an 


eye for tlie 1,000 rifles are to fee supplied 

to the feudal Lord o£ Dir. I should think that 
there was only one course open^ and that, though ex- 
pensive, absolutely necessary, this is, to establish 
strong posts along the line that will be the road until 
our influence is sufficient to perpetually handicap 
Urnra and. aixy other influential tribesmen. 

Annexation would entail expeditions for the sub- 
jugation of Bonair, Kloliis tan, Tipper Swat, and Ahmed 
Khel, and the initmate good reaped from such a heavy 
undertaking would not equalise the expense incurred. 
It is a lovely country and an agricultnral one^; but it 
is tight bound, so to speak ; it wonld only remunerate 
in tea, coffee, and fruit. Its worth as a mineral coun« 
try I do not know, hut I would consider it as a coun- 
try short of Kashmir and in front of Kumaon. From 
Chitral over the Lowari Pass may be a strategical point 
on our frontier, but it is an open question if it is of vi- 
tal importance ; and the further this expedition, now 
reduced to one brigade in the lino of advance, goes, the 
more is one impressed as to the impossibility of a Euro- 
pean army far removed from its base entering India by 
this route. The question, therefore, is, is it worth our 
while to make Chitral our advanced post with the ob- 
ject of covering the Jallalabad-Ohitral route to India 
or not. The former means spending lakhs on a mule 
road and holding all the countries above-mentioned, 
and incurring immense expense. The latter means 
trusting to the natural line of defence ef the country, 
and tho more one sees of expeditions towards the 
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Hindu Kiistj tte more one is impressed witli tlie 
natural security of our Nortli-West Frontier. 

Kalahdicmnpj April 26^ 

Altliough the greater part of the spirit has Been 
taken out of the expedition no-w that the Chitral sieg^ 
is raised, yet there promises to Be much of interest on 
the other side of the Big range of hills which we shall 
cross to-morrow. General Low and staff came into 
camp yesterday at Dir, and General Gatacre there re- 
ceived orders to cross the whole of his Brigade, instead 
of the small column which had Been intended for the 
relief of OliitraL The news from Chitral is stirrings 
But you will Bave had the story of the 3rd of March 
sent you from Simla long Before this reaches you, so 
there is little oBject in repeating it/^but it appears from 
Robertson’s letter that they haTe clone excellently well, 
as well as Englishmen could do, and so must have Col- 
onel Eelly’s column. We can appreciate here what 
kind of country Colonel Kelly traversed. I assure 
you that the so-called Dir-Chitral road, over which the 
advanced guard and the Sappers and Miners passed 
before the latter corps made it, was Barely a sheep 
pass on the mountain side. In places the sides of the 
khuds were sheer, and the ay lay over a fiimsy scaf- 
folding attached to the face of the rock and apparent- 
ly supported by nothing. Mountain torrents, failing 
in places two thousand feet in five miles, have to e 
crossed upon fiimsy Bridges whicli sway and rock even 

1)3 tails of the siege are given at the end of the volume. 
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witli foot passengers. In the last inarch the country 
has grown wilder and grander. We climted cur wa 
first On one side and then on the other of the huge 
watershed of a deep valley : in places where the sides 
were less steep we found a gujar's huts, hut the 
general landscape was short holly, brushwood and firs. 
Lower in the valley where there were clearings, the 
wheat crop was plentiful, though considerably more 
backward than it was at Dir even and in the Jhandoul 
Valley; In the lower clearings there were many fruit 
trees, apricots especially, and though these men of Dir 
had never seen and marvelled at a rupee, • yet they 
have been taught the art of grafting, for I find all the 
saplings of fruit trees grafted. Further, to give them 
credit for intelligence, they have discovered the power 
of amoving volume of water, for I have noticed 
dozens of ingenious little water-mills built over the 
tributary bums to the big streams. The system of 
these mills is much the same as the Persian wheel, in 
that it works upon a spoke-cog mechanism, only re-* 
volving the ordinary grindstone instead of lifting 
water, water taking the place of the manual labour. 
To meet the villagers they seem a peaceable, childish, 
and simple people. But in reality they are most pug- 
nacious and blood-thirsty, and every man that I have 
as yet questioned can show a bullet or sword wound 
on some part of his person. The fortified villages 
which one passes at every league or so prove that they 
are engaged perpetually in some tribal war or another. 
Jn fact, as far as I can gather, they are not allowed 
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to marry until they haye acco anted Jor their man 

or otherwise distinguished themselves in open combat. 

The weather is still inclement, and we are con- 
stantly having showers of icy rain, which, of course, 
means snow on the Pass. Doubtless we shall have 

a real bad time on the Pass, as the sun m the day is 

heo-inmno’ to warm up considerably, and that means 

.hV «=ni»g. ”“f . 

ri^^hMor impromptu snow ploughs are ^ 

after a compauy or two are across and^ a hatch of 
mules or so, it will doubtless become a better path- 
b.l.or.ein»M ttot o.t o! the ««,.« 
m«,es in Chitral, the Laori is regarded as the 
eldest, so consider what Colonel Kelly’s party must 

have done. ^sthreth Camp-, April 28 . 

Prom Gujah camp we commenced our march up 
towards the snowy Pass of Laori. ^When Psay we, 

I mean the regiments composing General^ Gatacre s 
Tying column, leaving out the mountain battery 
which stayed at Dir, the common report being that 
it would be impossible to get loaded mules over the 
pZ The march to the foot of the Pass was a 
short one, hut nevertheless a severe triedge .or we had 
to pick our way along a cliff-side with barely the 

semblance of a path to mark where the Sappers had 

receded us. This march was on the 2oth, and we 
- Lamped for the night at an altitude ot ewer 
9,0n0 feet, and passed one of tho most_ 

„ ghts that we have had since the crossing of the 


Jsn’ba'tai Pass.. An icy cold wind blew all nigbt, 
•and showers of sleet fell .afc^close intervals. Luckily the 
morning broke fine, but with a tempestuous wind, 
but this presently subsided, and for our march over 
the south ascent of the Pass we had that peculiar 
calm which is s© often met at these altitudes. A 
.company of the 4th Gurkhas and a half battalion 
of the BufEs, together with General Gatacre’s head- 
quarters, had already crossed the Pass on the preced- 
ing day; and on the 27th, at daybreak, the re- 
mainder of the BvlEs proceeded to cross and were 
followed by the right half battalion of the Gurkhas 
.at 10 A, M-. 

A. hundred yards from the camping ground brought 
the column into the snow, which soon became knee- 
deep on the Pass, and any depth in the drifts. But 
the passage of troops and baggage animals had 
flattened dow.n a one-foot bread path, and the ascent 
at first being a gentle incline,* the going was fairly 
good. It had been intended t© convey all the baggage 
<over by coolie transport, but for many reasons this 
was not practicable, and General Gatacre determined 
to let the mule transport do its best, aided by what 
help the few coolies collected could give. After a 
mile we came to the first bad place, and the mules 
were falling aboirt in dozens, then w© came to the 
south ascent of the Pass proper, and the going became 

good and simple again. The scenery was grand a 

deep blue sky above, and below one sheet of spotless 
white, , gently sloping up to the broken edge of tlx© 


sky-line. On right and left the white was relieved hy 
snow-clad deodars, the stems showing black against 
the snow, while in many places, where some out-jutting 
spur sheltered them from the north, grew clumps of 
mountain ash. All along the centre of the rolling as- 
cent of white, right up to where the white turned into 
the deep indigo of the sky-line, you could see a black 
line stretch, perhaps for a distance of three miles. This 
was the brigade and baggage toiling to the summit. It 
was such a sight as one sees but once in a life-time. 
Already the snow was melting, and in places we crossed 
the drifts with a rushing torrent of snow water 
seething beneath us. On, on the line crept, the mules 
stumbling and slipping up, the drabis stamping and 
chaffing to keep their circulation free. 

At last we reached the summit of the Pass, and the 
giant mountains of Ohitral stretched out before us, 
wooded and black, except where the snow-drifts lay. 
But it was the actual descent at our feet which in- 
terested us most, for the ascent had been compara- 
tively gentle and simple. The descent, on the contrary, 
was steep and difficult, one sheer drift of snow lying 
between two spurs. But down we had to go, the 
tiodden path was but ice, and the mules and ponies 
loosed from their connecting chains slid down for 
many feet. Most of the little G'arkhas not caring to 
struggle down in knee-deep drift, sat down, and padd- 
ling with their feet slid down for stretches of forty to 
fifty yards. Yet, strange to say, steep and difficult as 
was the Pass? few of the mules fell so badly that their 
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loB-ds liad to be removed, Tlie descent in actual Snoi^ 
lasted for three or four miles, and then began another 
btisiness, which, if not so cold, was almost as difficult* 
After the snow we came into as magnificent a country 
as any of us had ever seen in the Himalayas, Our 
path was a sheer descent down the face of a great spur 
into a valley, both the approaches to which were wood** 
ed with magnificent forests of deodar, Indian oak and 
fir. One would scarcely like to guess at the girth of 
some of the trees we passed. But the descent was most 
difficult, as the drainage from the melting snows above 
and the passage of the column before us had worked 
the virgin soil of the forest into a knee-deep slough : 
more difficult for the animals to pass than double 
its depth of snow. But the Gurkhas with their 
kookries lopped the undergrowth and spread it on 
the path, and the animals struggled down, though 
many loads were slipped and some animals rolled down 
to the brook below. But no mules were lost, strange 
to say, though many fell. And even when the course 
of the snow-stream in the valley was reached, no road 
worthy of the name was found, and we toiled on for 
five more weary miles over boulders and across cascades 
and streams until the camp was reached at nightfall- 
It was a march that none of us who made it will forget? 
as long as we live. It was only 14 miles, but each 
mile was every step a labour. People may say what 
they like about our armies and the under-proof quality 
of our men j but for the most part they speak without 
authority or knowledge of the facts. General Gatacre 
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should liaTe little to compla; 

of tlie brigade % 

Klian aad Miankalai, 
didly, mating tbeis own 

Towards tbe end of yesterday’s marcb w, 
numbers of Dir soldiers retnrmn; 

Sber Afzul. They are sbaggy-loobing rips 

every weapon tinder tbe snn. 'W e saw two sporting ex-- 

™L, L... of Mortiois ».d »d s.v«a 
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51 e,eme.i roport fb.t G.lM.hom^d to c.ptumi 
SberAfanl on tbe borders of Kohistan, bnt no con- 
finnation of tbe news bas been received here, np to the- 
date- of this letter. If the news is true we ^especnlat- 
. . „ ^;n done with, tbe man by the- Politicals. 


succeeded in getting through to Ohitral. Myself I 
was unable to go, being directly forbidden by G-eneral 
Gatacre until he could spare me an escort. The other 
officers went through. without declaring their intention 
and succeeded. Major Boddy Owen showed the 
greatest pluck, and he returned through the enemy’s 
country alone and by night. He told me how outside 
Broz he was overtaken by night, and he deliberately 
went up to a village and signalled for a guide. He did 
not know a word of the language, but he succeeded 
in making himself understood, and a man with a torch 
accompanied him a short way to another group of 
villagers. Here a letter was given him, by chance 
it proved to be for the Politicals at Dir, and then 
Major Gwen had some trouble as no one would conti* 
nue with him. He took the law into his own hands 
and chastised one of the Ohitralis, and a .guide was 
forthcoming at once. But it was a bold action in a 
disturbed country, thirty miles from our nearest out- 
post, characteristic and worthy of Major Boddy Owen. 

He also told me another story, which is one of the 
strangest coincidcuoGs that I have ever heard. Major 
Owen had intended to shoot in Ohitral and to seek 
fame in the Pamirs, and when in England he had 
written to Captain Younghusband, whom he did not 
know, for a letter to some one in Ohitral. Captain 
Younghusband had given him a letter to Lieutenant 
Gurdon, and upon arrival in India Major Owen had 
posted this letter to Lieutenant Gurdon. It so hap« 
peiied that when Captain Younghusband and Major 
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Owen arrived’ at Chitral ttey W'ere' quartered iii 
Lieutenant Gurdon’s room, and as these three men sat 
together, the identical letter of introduction was 
delivered having found its way round hy way of 
Gilgit. 

Astkreih^ April jo. 

The order tliat we liave l}een expecting ever since 
we heard the first news of the relief of Ghitral has 
come, and the advance of the column is stopped. 
That is, practically the expedition is over, and the 

general opinion is that the halt is only preparatory 

to a withdrawal from Chitral from this side. Whether 
Home pressure is responsible for this or not we aw 
unable to say, but doubtless the almighty rupee is 
at the bottom of the sentimental feeling which ap- 
pears to be finding ground in some portions of the 
press. We know nothing for certain, but often nn- 
confii-med information is the most reliable, and the 
general opinion is that the force will summer almost 
as it stands, and will then be quietly withdrawn 
by degrees. Thus, if the Laori Pass is to he held, 
two regiments will probably forfii the advanced 
post at Asthreth, and the rest of General Gatacre’s 
brigade hold posts from here to Janbatai, such as 
Gu^a, Dir, and Baraul Banda, and the other brigades 
in the same way from J anbatai to Jellala, it being 
considered, I presume, that Gilgit is able to victual 

and garrison of Chitral. 

OrFIOIAL STORY OF THE SIEGE. 

Th© following tho G^noral Orders issned. hy 


Oeneral LdW for information regarding th& siege 
On the 2nd March: Amir-ul-Mulk,- who had been 
provisionally recognised as Mehtar of Chitral, prae-* 
tically resigned the Mehtarship and made overtnres 
to Umra Khan and Sher Afznl whose forces were 
advancing towards Ohitr’al. On 3rd March a recon- 
naissance of about 200 men under Captain Camp- 
bellj Central India Horse, was made towards Drosh,- 
and the enemy under Sher Afzul coming on in great 
strength surrounded the force, which had to fight 
its way back to Chitral through gardens, the walls 
of which were occupied by the enemy, firing with 
Martinis and Sniders at close ranges. Captain Camp- 
bell was shot through the knee early in the day, but 
mounted his horse and remained in command. Cap- 
tain Baird, 24th Punjab, was severely wrounded and 
was found and carried by Surgeon- Captain ‘Whit- 
church back among a party of our men. This party, 
to make good their escape, had to rush w^alls one 
after the other and to turn the enemy out at the 
point of the bayonet, but the enemy after three or 
four lessons did'^not wait to receive the charge. The 
total loss killed and wounded this day was 56^ 
among whom were General Baj Singh, and Major 
Bikan Singh, Kashmir Imperial Service Troops, killed. 
On 4tli March the siege commenced, on 8th March 
the enemy set on fire the water tower, but the fire 
was extinguished. On the 14th March an attack 
by the enemy on the east side of the fort was 
beaten of. On 5th April the enemy occupied a 
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ETiiilmeMidiise in the garden within 60 yards cfi 
the gnn tower. On the 7th. of April the enemy’s at- 
tach on the water-way failedj and though the 
gun tower was set on firej the fire was extinguished 
at the cost of several men hilled and wounded, and 
Dr. Bobertson was wounded by a bullet on the left 
shoulder. On the 8th the enemy attempted to fire 
the gun tower for the second time, and on the 11th an 
attack on all sides on the fort simultaneously failed. 
On 16th April the enemy’s mines had reached to with- 
in 30 feet of the walls. On the l7th April ^ a. sortie 

was mado under Lieutenant Harley , 14th Sikhs, the 
summer-house was taken and the mines were blown 
up, at a cost of eight killed and 13 wounded to us, and 
about 60 to the enemy of whom 35 were bayoneted. 
The enemy hearing of the advance of onr ally the 
Khan of Dir and his men, and of their having taken 
Kila Drosh, fled, and the siege came to an end. 
Colonel Kelly’s detachment reached Mastnj on the 
20th. Our total casualties were 101, of whom 40 
were killed or died of their wounds. Captain Baird 
died of his Wounds on 4th March, ami Captain Camp- 
bell and Dr. Bohertson were doing well on 19th 
April.” 

CAPTUBB OB SHEB ABZtJL. 

The news from Dir is that Sher Afzul with 700 fol- 
lowers has surrendered himself to the Khan of Dir, and 
is now at Dir, a State prisoner ; he did not pass into 
Dir by the Laori Pass but by a far more difficult route. 
The 7Q0 Chitrahs being disarmed have been sent under 


^scoH oter tlie Laori Pass * and are expected liere 
day. They are to be disbanded to their own homes 
as soon as they are well into Ohitral country, Otheir 
news reports that Lieutenant Eobertson, K. D.- G’s.^r 
Intelligence Officer, ' 9^0 went with an escort o£ one 
Company 2/4 Gurkhas under Lieutenant Hamilton, 
to survey the supposed route md Panjkora Eiver, is 
severely wounded. It appears that he was cut down 
by some o£ tJmra Khan’s disbanded soldiery when se- 
parated from his escort. A company of the 25th 
Fanjab Infantry was sent to bring the party back, 
taking a surgeon with it. The hills are said to he 
covered with TJmra’s disbanded soldiery, and in 
General Orders the force is warned about leaving 
camp without an armed escort. 

I am afraid that I am behind with the headquarters 
news, but it is impossible to be everywhere, and when 
it was a near thing with the Chitral garrison it seemed 
my duty to go on with the 500 men who were to make 
a rush to relieve them. Now it seems that whatever 
trouble will take palace will be the work of the despara- 
does who since L^ira’s fall are at large. But the fact 
that they are wandering about points to the probability 
that no combined movement is on foot. I leave by the 
first convoy for Dir, the General refusing permission for 
me to advance or go back alone and being unable to 
give an escort. The work of the advanced column has 
been road-marking, pure and simple; and this has 
been no mean laboui> as the path to Dir from Laori is 
barely worthy of the name. In fact, it is a marvel to 
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see the places "wliere the baggage has passed over* 
Accicdents to mules bavebaen coustaiit» and one mule 
loaded with gun cotton went down the khud for sixty 
feot ; luckily there was no exp losion. 

To show what heavy work the Sappers and Lieuten- 
ant Hutchinson’s advanced company of Gurkhas have 
had, one rock alone took 20 pounds of gun cotton to 
move. The disposition of our brigade is as follows j 
T he Sapper’, i battalion, Bufe and Lieutenant Hut- 
chinson’s Company, 2/4 Gurkhas, have been recalled 
from Badiilga to Asthreth, Two Companies of Gur* 
khas are^at the north foot of the Laori Pass, a wing 
of the same regiment on the other side, at Gujah, and 
the rest of the brigade at Bir. We await develop- 
ments. 

DkyMay 2, 

The situation of the Pield Porce remains unchanged, 
and apparently no one, from the G. O. 0* down to the 
Madras drabis, knows what are to be our future orders. 
General Gataere, with the Bu€s and Sappers and 
Miners, is still encamped in the glades of Asthreth, the 
only change being that the 4th Gurkhas have gone 
back to hold the Pass, a wing being at Ziarat on the 
north side nnder Colonel Sir Charles Leslie, and a 
wing at Gujar on the south side, under Captain Mal- 
colm. General Low and most of the Staff proceeded 
this morning to Gujar, where they will remain two 
days, nnless urgent orders from Simla require a differ- 
ent course. The present orders, as they stand, do not 
allow General Gataere to proceed beyond Kila Drosb^ 


and tlie Golnmn may only proceed there when 15 days’* 
supplies are over the Pass. 

Sher Af zul surrendered, or rather came into Dir with 
700 followers a few days ago. It is called a surrender, 
hut on the 24t.h natives of the Dir army reported con- 
fidently that he was captured, and a pretty little 
Oriental picture was complete when word was sent in 
that Sher Alzul could not come in unless the Khan of 
Dir went to meet him, and treated him with all defer- 
ence. In fact, the further one proceeds with the force, 
the more conclusively is it brought home to one that 
there is much in Ohitral affairs yet to he explained. 
To all the world and by all the reports, it appears that 
Sher Afzul has been directly the root of all evil, and 
that he called in the aid of Umra Khan. Yet we have 
it on undeniable authority that there is no friendship 
between Umra and Sher Afzul, and that at onetime 
the friction was so great that Umra actually had Sher 
Afzul in bonds. W has passed between Sher Afzul 
and our Political Agent is closely confidential, so I can 
give you nothing but what I have learned by outside 
means ; but a coifversation which I had with Mohamad 
Azim Khan, a Khan of the best family of Ohitral, 
confirms my statement that there was but little 
affection between Sher Afzul and Umra, and the fact 
of the surrender when a flight such as Umra Khan’s 
was possible, I think goes further to confirm this 
belief. 

There has been some agency at work which is more 
mysterious than one may expect even in border 
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trotL'bles, for tlie nature of Sher AtzuFs stirrender is 
an inexplicable sequel to tlie vicious tenacity of tlie 

siege reputed to kave been captained by Mm. Mo- 
bamed Azim Klian maintains that Slier Afzul had 
not the slightest intention of using force against 
the British party, but that the presence of Umra’s 
men left him no alternative : then, again, the tena- 
city of the siege remains unexplained, for forced 
rebels are not, as a rule, enterprising soldiers. 
There seems much to he explained, and it seems 
that an explanation must be looked for from 
across •the border. As to the escape of Sher 
Afz 111 from Oahul, Mohamed Azim, who shared his 
exile gives the followings story Sher Afz ul being 
fond of hawking and sMkar generally, was allowed 
to participate in this sport, an escort being pro* 
vided by the XotwaL These sporting expeditions 
became an institution, and as no attempt at escape 
was made, the surviellance naturally grew more lax, 
until an opportunity arrived, and Sher Afzul and 
the more important of his retinue got clear away. 
Of course all this may be a lying story, but we 
shall yet hear more of the matter. 

The seven hundred Ghitralis who came in with 
Sher Afzul were disarmed at Dir, and sent on in ins- 
talments with their families over the Pass, to be dis- 
banded in Chitral, a few of the younger men being de- 
tained to carry supplies over the Pass. They are a 
strange and weedy looking race, and might without 
inaccuracy be described as a dirty people. Their cos-* 


feme is ourioTLS. especially t'iiat 'of tLe women. These 
iadies, whose features for the most part ^are extremely 
legular, show little beau^ thoagh a few of the young- 
er girls are pi’etty. Their clothing consists of loose 
Mohamedan pyjamas, a pashmina shirt, .amd pashmina, 
or with the more wealthy, a Chitrali check cTiaddef or 
blanket. Their coiffure is curious, as the centre of the 
crown of the head is shaved clean, the other hair 
growing long over the temples and neck, and cut in 
front into a correct fringe ; some of the women plaited 
their tem]iie locks. Over the shaven patch a small 
skull cap is worn, often of worked patterns like a 
smoking cap. The feet are covered with shoes 
made of undressed skins, the fur being in- 
wards. Above these, many wear a short stocking 
•more like a riding-hoot top, similarly worked 
to the skull cap. I noticed few ornaments in the 
way of metal, hut a small bag is suspended from 
the folds of the cloak across the breast by .a chain 
and fastening pin similar to all intents to the medal 
watches that have become popular among ladies of 
fashion. Among 'these Ohitralis were many as white 
in complexion as Europeans, but they are not an in- 
viting race. The men have a costume akin to the 
women’s substituting a choga for the shirt and cloak, 
and the better class a waist-coat of prepared skin with 
Russian brass buttons, and a rolled felt cap instead of 
the skull cap ; the men for the most part shave their 
heads clean when boyhood is passed. Their utensils are 


copper pots of most cunons shape, being more or less 
Grecian, and water sMns, made of the whole skin of a 
small goat. Their saddles are wooden and peaked, the 
wooded joints being stitched with thick raw leather 
thongs. They carry their young children upon their 
backs ; this is done by both men and women. The 
women have soft voices and good eyes. So much for 
the Chitrali, man, woman and child. 

Sher Afznl was sent back to India yesterday under 
escort; his presence will now swell our list of paid 
dependents. 

THE EOBEETSOH OUTEAGl. 

The details of Lieutenant Eobertson’s story are as 
follows : As you already know, Lieutenant Eobertson, 
with a company of the 4th Gurkhas under Lieutenant 
Hamilton, was sent to survey the proposed Panjkora 
route, and to meet Major Barton, E. E., advancing up 
from Sado. Lieutenant Eobertson also was furnished 
W’ith an escort from the Khan of Dir, and a guide who 
was called the Kazi, but w'-ho was known to have served 
sometime with Umra Khan. This mitn was armed with 
a d-b sporting 16 bore, which he had stolen from 
Umra Khan. Major Barton was met and the party com- 
menced the return journey ; throughout the Kazi guide 
had been most solicitous in doing his best for the per- 
sonal comfort of the two sahibs, and had quite woimed 
him?; elf into a position of trust. Lieutenant Eobertson 
requiring a further sketch of a position, became sep-« 


Pirated from Kis Gurkha guard, and as he rode along, 
he handed his sword to the Kazi guide. Suddenly a 
gun was discharged behind him, one barrel passing 
under his right arm, the other under his left ; luckily 
his bedy was missed, and the horse’s ear only was 
touched. Apparently the Kaizi guide had fired at him at 
short range. Lieutenant Robertson was oiffi his horse 
and down the kliud in a second, trying to get 
out his revolver. Once his revolver was out he cov- 
ered the man, wlio now menaced him with his own 
"Sword, Robertson fired, but the ball, though it took 
effect, did not stay the man, and his revolver jambing, 
Robertson was cut over the head. Ho then closed 
with his assailant and got him down, but the revolver 
was hopelessly jambed, and Robertson seeing two more 
men with their swords drawn made a rush for his 
escort, which was only a few hundred yards behind. 
The Khan of Dir’s escort and the culprit fled up the 
khud, and Lieutenant Hamilton was able to do 
nothing. The wound on Robertson’s head is five 
inches in length, and his arm is damaged. 

The Khan of Da% not unnaturally, was in a terrible 
state, and he scoured the land, with the effect that the 
Kazi guide was brought in yesterday. He has a story, 
his version being that he handed the gun to another 
man, and that the shots were an accident owing to the 
carelessness of this man, the rest, namely his attack, 
being made in self-defence when menaced by the re- 
volver. But it did not save him from being shot last 
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niglit By a firing party o£ tfie Seafortlis. Lieufenan’fi’ 
Robertson is doing weli. 

THE importance; op CHITRAL. 

To the question of further trouble from the tribes-- 
men one can say little. Petty trouble and^ isolated 
attacks may occur anywhere- between this and Mandia;; 
but the probability of a general Jekad BQ&ms remote, and 
certainly at the present time improbable j as the fight- 
ing men have too much at stake before* their crops are- 
n to allow of their tempting providence to the exten^ 
of a pu23.ishm8nt which would certainly plunge them in- 
ifamine ; for though the blue book says that the valleys 
export one-third of their producer I personally don*t 
believe that the present capabilities of tbe same valleys’ 
are more than sufficient to stock against a strain on 
local consumption during a bad season. If the force 
w'ere to be withdrawn to-morrow, I am of the opinion 
that bui} few shots' would be fired. But as the force- 
wull probably summer in the three valleys Bifj. 
Jandaul and Swat, and be withdrawn towards the end 


Rote.— It has since transpired that while the Gr. 0. C. ex- 
onerates Lieutenant Robertson from all blame ; that the Chief 
Political Officer with the Field Force^m his confidential report,- 
laid stress upon the fact that Lieutenant Robertson in being 
removed from his Regular escort exposed the force to grave 
difficulties with the Khan of Dir. A word in defence of 
Lieutenant Robertson may not be misplaced. The Khan of 
Dir’s men given and r*eceived as- an escort in good faith were 
as much Lieutenant Robertson'^s escort as the company of 
tth Gurkhas, and if any blame is to be attached it should fail 
on the Political Officers for supplying such an escort. — L. 
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df fclie Slimmer, tte acuteness of tlie lessons given dur- 
ing the occupation will have worn o:ff,ancl the tribesmen 
will prohahly recognise that the force is withdrawing* 

The question now remaining is What to do with 
Chitral and the permanent road>2 Laori,Dir and Mian- 
kalai to India ? The question is one to be settled by the 
strategical inlportance of Chitral, weighing the signi- 
ficance it hears to the Jeilalahad route. The latter, 
one would think, would come in with the explanation 
mentioned earlier in this letter. Certainly no invading 
force can matei*ially menace Mneteenth century 
Hindustan hy this route ; our own advance must have 
fully convinced all military men on this point. 

Dzr, May 4, 

General Low and Staffi were at Guja yesterday, and 
a reconnaissance of the Pass beyond was made. The 
conclusion which Colonel Leech and the Sappers have 
come to, is that if Government decides upon building 
the road from Chitral to Dargai, that the Laori Pass 
can be made j^assabie lor troops and supplies all the 
year round, excej)t during occasional snowstorms, the 
drift from which would necessitate clearing. This is 
satisfactory after all that has been said regarding the 
Pass. Having crossed it twice, I am of the opinion 
that it is a very simple road-way, taken snow and all 
when entering Chitral, as the snow ascent from the 
southern side is a gentle rise, only becoming steep and 
difficult when the brow is passed ; then the descent '* 
becomes sheer. Thus the passage from Chitral into 
Dir is a very different business from the northern way 
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Brit, of course, tlie difficulties of tiis clim'b can be 
much modified by engineering skill, for owing to the 
&BOW the downward path is a perfectly straight and 
regular descent, whereas if it was, as it Will be made^ 
a zigzag ascent, the labour to all traffic will be much 
simplified. Apparently order have arrived that one 
brigade is to occupy Chitral some time during May-- 
June. Bor how long the authorities have not made 
up their minds yet. That Chitral is to be occupied 
from General Low^s force, seems to point to the sup- 
position that all further movements of the force are 
more or less demonstrations against Eussia, as taken 
all round the Chitralis are a poor race, and it is now 
certain that they would never have showm fight at all 
if it had not been for the influence, and actual and 
threatening presence of Umra Khan’s soldiery. They 
were placed in the position of making a choice between 
two evils, and they chose what, at that period, appear- 
ed the lesser, vi%.^ chancing, in conjunction with Umra 
Khan, future punishment, rather than actual and 
vicious punishment on the spot by* the Khan’s re- 
tainers. 

Locally the natives of Dir believe the following his- 
tory with regard to the combined attack upon our 
post. Umra Khan, instigated by our ally across the 
frontier, in the first place summoned Sher Afzul when 
aSairs were upset in Chitral, and made the proposal 
that he, Umra Khan, should aid with men, and the 
leaven of war by his presence, and that witli Sher 
Afzul\-i co-operation the British influence should be 
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GifceiTdiii^ted aiid Sber Afml giteii the Mehtat^ship) 
Umra Khan’s share of the spoil being the arms and 
ammTinitioti of the British party. That Umra Khan 
took his fair share of the ammunition is shown by the 
Store found buried at Dir fortj 10^000 rounds which 
the natives here say came from the north about a 
month and a half ago. As sixty-eight boxes were with 
Edwardes’ party there is probably more ammunition of 
the Khan’s still hidden in Ohitral, for I doubt if they 
used ail the balance of Boss’s store 5 and that taken 
from Lieutenants Eowlcr and Eiwardes at the inves- 
ture of Chitral fort. The report that the ammunition 
at Dir is stolen from India, and that it is ammunition 
that has never been issued is not true 5 it is without 
doubt that it is the same ammunition which came down 
the Pass in February or March* 

Regarding the various reports which have cirou* 
iated "as to the present position of Umra Khan, I 
can give you this information, I sent an intelli* 
gent native of Dir, whom I have employed since I 
have been here, ifco penerate as far as he ceuld to* 
wards Asmar. The man, though he never actually 
went as far as the stronghold, had conversations 
with several of the Khan’s followers. It appears 
that Asmar has been more or less ceded to the 
Khan, and that he had prepared it as a refuge as 
soon as he had heard of the intended advance into 
liis country, and as ^ve advanced forward strings of 
mules daily carried the wealth and munitions of 
Mandia up into the stronghold. At present the 
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IS in donneiction witli the Amiris nien, hili 
apparently he always has beenj and 1 fancy that 
he is as safe in his cdnnection with Abdnr Sahman 
as he ever wsiiS. His actual following at Asmar is 
not larg, owing to dificulties of food, but the 
Khan is iii touch with all those who have dispersed. 
At present he is content to bide his time, and it is 
Only natural that he does not desire to lose pres- 
tige by personally conducting an opposition which 
he knows in the present ease must be hopeless. 
Thus the story restraint and a guard room in Jella-- 
labad, as has been Wired to the Indian Press, is no- 
thing but a myth. 

The general health of the troops remains good, 
the doctors being of opinion that the excellence of 
the water supply is chiefly responsible for this. The 
only case of pneumonia with the 3rd Brigade is well 
on the way to mend. The other cases of sickness are 
dysentery and sore throat, the British Pield Hospital 
having 23 patients yesterday, of whom four were 
officers. Lieutenant Robertson’s wounds are doing 
well, except the’ sword cut on his hand, which has 
severed several of the tendons of his fingers, but it 
is trusted that this will be all right shortly. 

It has not been decided yet whether headquarters 
will be Dir or Ziarat beyond the Pass. Ziarat is a 
charming place and densely wooded with deodars. 

Camp yanhatai (Fortifed Post), May y. 

I had barely got mj yesterday’s letter into the mail 
bag irrevocably when 1 heard the news through the 


Political OfScer that lie had reliable information that 
Urara Khan had been summoned- to Kabul by the 
Amir, and that he had left Asmar two days previously. 
The politicals have it that he has gone as a close 
prisoner, and that his brother Mahomed Shah is de- 
tained in restraint behind at the hill stronghold. I 
at once made all enquiries, and between Dir and 
Baudia I met a Khan and retinue, and he was of the 
opinion that TJmra had left Asmar under a complimen- 
tary firman from the Amir. That the Khan could 
have refused the summons I doubt, especially with 
the Sipa Salah there near him ; but I believe that I am 
right, and that the local information upon which I have 
founded my opinion is right, that hitherto the Khan 
has had the hand of friendship extended to him 
from over the border. The Amir may find it necessary 
to change his hand ; then it will fare badly with Umra 
if he is not hack from Kabul ; hut I will stand to 
my opinion that until the Amir is brought up sharp 
to explain certain matters, Kabul is Umra Khan’s 
safest asylum. 

The change th??t has taken place in the country be- 
tween Dirand Janhatai is most striking. All the vil- 
lagers have returned, and on every side cultivation and 
irrigation is proceeding as if no army of occupation 
were present at all. The road, too, is now worthy of 
part of the name, for it has ceased to be the mere track 
over which we passed with such difficulty a month 
ago. Bandia, which is the first post down from Dir, 
I found held by two companies of the 25th Punjab 
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Infantry, under a subaltern 'who bad not been m tlie 
country mox’a than two months, and who coaid not 
speak two words of any Oriental language. The next 
post) five miles below, was Janbatai. Hex'e w-as a wing 
of the 4th Sikhs under Captain Quinn, and the camp of 
the first of the donkey transport brigade, lying down 
in heaps after ‘^their struggle oTer the Janbatai hilL 
I consider donkey transport to be excellent, but it is 
a shame to overload the little animals, and this is what 
is being done, as the tiny little chaps are burdened 
with two maunds, which is a second class mule’s load. 

A strange story reached me to-day, but which 
reached headquarters some days ago. It appears that 
one of the smaller Khans among one of the many 
fastnesses which are scattered over the JandouhDir 
valley came in to the officer commanding the nearest 
post, and reported that three fakirs had gone out into 
the surrounding country with the consent of the Khan 
of Dir to raise another jehad against the invaders, and 
with the direct exhortation that no demonstration was 
to be made by day, but that the posts between Dir and 
Panjkora were to be attacked simulv-aneonsly at night 
in the name of the Prophet. Though the Khan could 
not produce the three men, yet he was able to name 
one, a well known man in the valley, who it was known 
had left Dir. The story further went into detail to 
say that the Khan of Dir having captured some of 
Umra’s ladies refused a bribe they offered for their 
release, and, confiscating the money by worming out 
the place where it was hidden, handed it over to the 



Britisli Politicals, togetlier with the hidden ammuni-^ 
tion. At this the induential Mohamedans endeavoured 
to influence the vacillating Khan, with the result that 
he was reported bo have completely turned. To show 
%vhat belief was placed in this story, the Khan who 
gave it away was sent post haste to General Waterfield. 
Then came the surrender of Sher Af25uL This shows a 
little of what has to be sifted on the frontier. 

I was not able to get bacl? over the Laori Pass in 
time to be present at the advent of Sher Afzul and 
surrender of his army, but I was lucky enough to be 
present for a few moments when an officer command- 
ing one of the posts had a conversation with him. 
Sher Afzul is a man of about 50, inclined to be 
grizzled, and he has a prominent or what lady 
novelists would call an eagle nose. He has the shifty 
eyes of the Pathan and the manner and hearing of 
the polite and educated Persian. His face showed the 
lines and marks of trouble and fatigue, both mental 
and bodily, and it struck me at once that Sher Atzul 
had not been the happiest of men during the last few 
weeks. To add th the sunken and drawn expression, 
of his face the snow had chapped and peeled his lips 
and nose to a degree. He wore an Astrakhan hat 
and was shrouded in a Eussian military cloak with 
double breasts, over-covered with brass buttons. 

We entered into his tent and found him seated with 
all his retainers round him, about eight in number, 
They rose to meet us and salaamed in the Persian man- 
nery and Sher Afzul at once gave up his seat of folded 
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blankets to tke officer ia1io cciLirsaiided tbe post. Tbe 
conversation bad to be carried on tbrongb an inter- 
preter, as Sber Afzal knew little o£ Hindustani and 
Piisbtoo, and we knew no Cbitrali or Persian. 

Tbe officer commanding tbe post, when all were 
seated, asked if tbe Pretender vranted any thing. He 
was brnsqtie in bis manner, and Sber Afzni was not 
slow to preceive that he wonld not receive much sym- 
pathy. 

He asked for bedding and water. 

He was told that water and tea bad been ordered for 
him, but These have been good enough for us to 
sleep on since you brought us here T’ and the officer I 
was with picked up two stones. 

Sher Afzul bowed and said that “ the ground wonld 
do for him also T’ 

“ You shall have a little straw then !’* said the 
officer. 

“ Who made you prisoner ?” he was then asked. 
Ko one— I gave myself up T* came the grave 
answer. 

“ Are you a true Mussulman ^ 

By tbe blessing of God I am !” and be pressed 
his band to tbe region of bis heart. 

“ Does tbe law of Mobomed teach you to lie said 
the officer. 

This crumpled Sher Afzul, and he bowed his head, 

“ Your servant does not lie. Heaiing that the Sir- 
kar wanted me, I came willingly and gave myself up* 
otherwise I would not be here V* 




Why, tlie Khan of Dir surrounded yon en ti# 
high hill and forced your hand 

Sher Afziil Smiled for the irst time. No douht 
the Khan says that it is so, but I am now here, what 
moi^e can I say then 

What induced you to %ht against us, what hope 
had you of success ?** 

I assiire you that I had no ■ wish to £ght. I had 
no alternative ^ I was forced in many ivays,” and he 
was the ill-used man in manner again. 

‘‘I fear you are playing with the truth again T' said 
the officer. But have you had a had tijxie of it 
■lately 

I can assure your honour that I have not known 
what sleep is for weeks !’* 

** "Where is Mohomed Isa 

Either at Kalam or "CTchu f ’ 

Shall we be able to catch him 
Sher Afzui shook Ms head. ‘‘I don’t think so, he 
is a very clerer man. If I had not been a friend of 
Government I should have been with him.’’ 

What aboixt ljmra Khan 

The» whole expression mi the man’s face changed, ho * 
lost his benign look, and an expression of deep enmity 
took its place, 

'' I do not want ever to set eyes upon Dmra Khan 
again* It is he and his works that have reduced me to 
this. He forced me into this trouble 

But he is a fine soldier, is he not 5 he knew what 
he was doing ?” said the officer. 


He seemed surprised afe these sentiments, and h@^ 
answered resignedly. Well, he is for ever an enemy 
of mine. He is no man. He told us to fight ; he 
made us fight and lose our countries ; he buoyed us 
with promises, and when he was called to defend his 
Own home, he fied like a fox. He has not even resisted 
you. But it is all /” 

We saw that he had had enough of the interview,, 
and Lieutenant Bdwardes then coming in we left ; but 
we saw that he recognized Edwardes and was pleased 
to see him. The tables were turned in their case now. 

Manila Khan, May y. 

The work which has been done at Mandia is simply 
astounding, and in the one short month since we left 
it has changed into a veritable cantonment. On the 
north side of the Fort has sprung up a native bazaar, 
while on the south is a storage ground for the ad- 
vanced dep^t which the Commissariat has pushed for- 
ward. The stronghold itself has completely changed, 
several of the towers are gone, the summits of the- 
flanking towers are removed, and from inside, one 
would never believe it to be the sapa© place that the 
11th Bengal Cavalry first occupied. The whole of 
the pent and outhouses have been removed completely, 
and nothing of the interior buildings are left except the 
mosque and those houses of better architecture which 
were Umra Khan’s own private dwelling places. The 
Ordnance Park is now lodged in the body of the fort. 
The Lines of the Gordons, K. 0. S. B.’s, Guides, and 
4th Sikhs — except that several detachments are out 


lloiig &elme of commtLnicati6ns-~ar6 rnuoli -wli^re ttey 
were, but their conditions are changed also, for all have 
their tents, and both officers and men are as comfortable 
as one can be with the heat in the day 110 deg. under 
canvas, and a difference of fifty degrees in the temper- 
ature towards morning. The heat is simply terrible, 
and it is certain that the British troops will not he able 
to stand it much longer. In fact so convinced of this 
are the Brigadiers of both the 2nd and 1st Brigades 
that parties are already out looking for spots upon the 
higher hills to which to remove the British troops for 
the summer. Mandia is now a veritable cantonment 
With its bazaar, commissariat stores, and shops, for a 
sporting Parsi has come up with a store of sorts. 

There has been no fighting in Mandia or Miankalai 
since the flying column went forward ,* only occasional 
shots -have been fired into camp, one bullet being 
reported to have passed through G-eneral Waterfield^s 
tent. It appears that only two or three fanatics fol- 
lowed this sport, but they succeeded in shooting two 
sentries on their beats, they shot a man of the K. 
O. S. B.'s and of the 25th Punjab Infantry dead in-* 
their tracks from a few yards distance, so they 
must have crept up very close to them. To secure the 
sentries against this stalking the Gruides Cavalry made 
counter-stalk, but were unsuccessful. Colonel Demspter 
made a short demonstration with the Guides Cavalry 
and his own regiment into the Salazai valley, but 
without having any effect on the night shooting. 
Then certain headmen of the neighbouring vilhages 
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forced to keep guai’d in eompany with oixt oWn^ 
sehtnes, and tlien tlie Khan of Hawaaai came in with 
Ms following and the firing dwindled aw^ay. 

Every species of transport is now to be found between^ 
Birand Dargai — natiles, ponies, bullocks, camels, and 
donkeys* Donkeys are being used largely, but after 
what I saw at the Janbatai Pass I am afraid not with 
the success tbat was expected from them. Donkeys are 
excellent transport animals if properly loaded and 
driven, the greatest part of the secret lying in the driv- 
ing. If you ever meet a drove of donkeys being driven 
by their owners, you will see that they are always al- 
lowed to go their own pace, and that the drovers never 
bustle them, but that they remove their packs for res*. 
ting periods about six times during a inarch -while 
the donkeys find food. Thus treated the donkey, if 
slow, is an excellent transport animal, since he finds 
bis own food almost in desert places. But driven as 
mule he can never he a success, and it is shameful 
to give him the same load as a mule is asked to 
carry, I saw a drove of donkeys after their packg. 
bad been removed at Miankalai; they bad in nearly 
every instance bad sore backs. Bu!f except for the 
donkeys the transport seems to be doing excellently, 
and the compressed hhoosa is being pushed forward 
rapidly. Between Miankalai and Chakdhara on the 
Swat I must have passed nearly seven thousand trans- 
yort animals in one day Amongst these were the Jey- 
" pore and Gwalior transport. The former with their 
drabies in rifle green tunics and turbans, and in general 
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Smattii^ss ai saddlery and animals they form the finest 
► looking transport that I have seen upon the forcCo 

Whether pony transport is the best still remains a moot 
question, but for work on the flat like that between 
Malakand and Jalibatai it must be excellent, and 
from my own experience I have found that a pony can 
go where a mule ean, and that he has more heart, 
f . In Persian caravans ponies lead the transport. A 
pony is more difficult to feed and loses condition 
more rapidly than a mule, which is a distinct disad?an«« 
tage in hill warfare. 

Miankalai to Panjkora is now. a fair and open toad, 
and as safe to traverse as the Parade at Brighton. A 
month has worked a marvellous change. I crossed 
to-day the very corn fields where the Ctnidcs were so 
pressed, and stopped almost at the spot where Colonel 
Battje fell. The empty cartridge cases were still 
lying about, yet the scene had completely changed. A 
party of ribald Gwalior drabies were passing, joking, 
and singing over the place were young Maxwell turned 
to carry his dying Colonel back, and the very bearded 
barley which had been cover to the enemy was howt, 
being reaped by apparently peaceful husbandmeB. 
S'uchis war !, 

The 18 th Bengal Infantry are at Panjkora, and 
though Aylmer’s bridge is stiU in use, yet another sus- 
pension bridge has been added* The new bridge is a 
a beautiful piece of work with nearly double the span 
of the first bridge. It has been built by Captain Ser- 
jeant, B. E. But it speaks well for Major Ayliner*»" 






tforfe ill at tie liurried bridge^ ‘whicii lie* mantifactareiS 
out of door posts and teTegraph wire in 48 hours y 
should still he carrying traffic. It is certainly a won-’ 
d erf 111 piece of engineering. 

JDnrgai, April lo. 

One was prepared for changes in th-e geography 
and appearances of the countiy after all that one 
had seen between Mandia Khan and Khar. But the' 
complete change in the Malakand Pass and Kotai is 
beyond all expectation. To make clearer the immense 
changes which have taken place here a further des» 
criptioii of the Pass as it ivas on the night of the 
3rd April should not come amiss. When the mixed 
party of Gordons and K. O. S. B’s. who had had the 
severest climb reached the higher smtgars^ they were 
just in time to clear the defence which "was fianking 
the advance of the next column on their right. Com- 
ing up under the cover ol a watercourse they were 
practically unseen by the men in the sangars, and 
about the only bayoneting during the assault was 
done here, only a few of the defenders heing able to 
crmake their way above. The advance upwards from 
this point was a little less tedious, as a rough road 
passed (afterwards found to be the historical road) 
through the sangars ; but it was an advance under 
a dropping fire, for the Pathans retired up the lull’ 
face slowly, firing as they went. Once on the summit 
the party collected their energies and then rushed 
the main position and followed the enemy out of 
it into the wooded land behind^ driving them be- 
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foi'fe itto* Tlie figiitiiig Here wsis perba|5S iHe seve'- 
rest of tlie day, for many of the fanatics, feeling 
that tHey were turned fromt their position, stood, de- 
termined to die rather than £y. There was no formation 
On onr side and the columns tad spilt themselves up 
into parties and were' engaged amongst the trees and 
boulders indiscriminately therefore it is impossible 
to describe the action with accuracy of detail. In 
one corner, a party of Gordons met with a determined 
resistance, so determined that one Gordon was killed 
and two mortally wounded before the nine fanatics 
were settled. Wlien the top of the Kotal and woods 
seemed to he fairly clear the men rallied hack on the) 
centre village, and the Bedfords -and Dogra, who had 
come into action on the right over the cup-dip of the 
Kotal, passing through the fighting line, took up the 
pursuit and drove the enemy up and over the face of 
the opposite hilL As I sail above, there was little 
formation maintained throughout the assault, the 
company officers each leading their own little battle 
ixTespective of support or the position of the other 
columns, in fact for the most part leading then; 
men straight for the nearest defence which was actual*^ 
iy. above them. This does not refer to the Bedfordshire 
Regiment, which during both its main attack in sup- 
port and its pursuit maintained an excellent formation, 
the whole of the attacking line being under oontroL 
When back to the Eotal, we found the village in 
flames and war- begrimed parties searching in the grass 
tents for what they could find. Most of the men who 
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Had made ilie main assault were now coming’ in parties 
from two to six and collecting in the cup-plateau which 
is upon the summit of the Kota], many of the men 
being so done that they were glad even in that early 
hour (3-30) to snatch a few moments of sleep, Work« 
ing back to the head of the main pathway, •which many 
have called the Pass,’' the way was strewn with 
bodies, showing that the tribesmen had died hard even 
after being driven from the sh eiter of their breast- 
•works. Just at the head of the Pass was a small stone 
ziarai (tomb), and upon the altars and grave-monnds 
•\vithin we'^found the bodies of two of the enemy. They 
had evidently been carried there from the fight ; one 
of them, an old man with a long wdiite beard, had 
been horribly lacerated in breast and body by a shelL 
He was still breathing spasmodically, we could see by 
the motion of his long white beard. The other was a 
youtiger man ; he -was quite dead from a gun shot iri 
his neck. Afterwards it transpired that these two 
unfortunates were most mfl.uential Mullahs and tribal 
leaders. ^ 

By 4 p. m. the head of the brigade and the Moun^ 
fain Batteries began to come up the Pass. A few 
steps over the summit, and the sad scenes of war 
began to present themselves. First a party of the 
Eifies were burying one of their comrades, and then 
On every side one heard the shouts of medical assis-* 
tants to let their doolies pass.' The scene on the side 
of the Pass and below in the valley defies all minute 
description, 'i’h© face of the hill was covered with 


l> 0 ggage and pack animals doing' tteir test to find 
a patk by wkich to ascend. With difficulty, owing 
to the crusli, tiie partios of Sappers and Miners strove 
to make the impassable places of sufficient foot pur- 
chase that the mules might pass. Below^ a dense mass 
of baggage cattle was collected in the stream, not 
in hundreds, but in thousands^ for the baggage of 
both brigades was tvaiting to file up the narrow path- 
way ; while along the valley one could see a line of ad- 
vancing animals, swelling the crowd below as they 
wound in from Bargai. It was a marvellous sight. 

Then the strange order was given that the, 2nd Bri- 
gade was to come down from the summit of the KotaL 
This order was obeyed and the confusion began. Al- 
ready the Pass was crammed with the up-coming bag- 
gage of two brigades, and the crush and confusion 
was such that the Engineer officers had to use force 
almost, to allow their men space to make the road. 
To this was now added the downward tendency of the 
two thousand fighting men of the brigade. Eor the 
mules the passage was absolutely blocked, and so great 
w^as the confus4on that the doctors could scarcely 
make headway with their wounded. In fact it was 
only by handing the doolies down precipitious paths 
and waterways that any headway could be made at all. 
Packs were abandoned and mules and ponies taken 
down almost impassable pathways. The men of Water- 
field’s Brigade were forced to come down the sheer 
face of the hill, irrespective of path Or purchase way. 
Such was the scene at the Malakand when night fell, 


aad it ^as not antil nearly daylight that the 'Pass ivSg 
clear for upward traffic, though the transport officers 
were up^all night. And now, why you can ride from 
Khar to Dargai and hack again between afternoon tea 
and dinner and think nothing of the trip. 

On the morning of the 4th April, it appears, the cor* 
rect road over the Malakand was discovered. This is 
what is called the Bhuddist Eoad. It commences from 
the plain almost at the foot of the Spur, where the 4th 
Sikhs and Guides made their first ascent, and it conti* 
nues in a gentle rise to the summit of the Bass, passing 
across theKotal about half a mile from the cup-pla- 
teau, whence it finds as gentle a descent as it had risen 
into the Swat valley, meeting the plain about a mile 
from Khar. The work of the Pioneers has made it 
into a broad, even cartway, over which, when military 
transport was not passing, you could comfortably 
drive a tonga or four-wheeled vehicle. It is called 
the Bhuddist Boad. but I should be inclined to consid- 
er it rather to be the work of the Pioneers of Alexan- 
der of Maeedon, since we are told that he entered 
India Malakand. There was no- object in the 
Bhuddists building roads, but Alexander had to 
leave India; and as you ride over the new llala- 
kand and think of our passage of two months 
ago, you become convinced that the original engin 
eers were more soldiers than priests. There is now 
a double route over the pass, one for laden animals 
and the other, the steep one, for empties. At the sum- 
mit in the little plateau (which I have called the cup- 


plateau) in 'wliicli the 1st Brigade bivouacked after the 
storming of the Pass, is now a pleasant and well-kept 
cantonment. The East Lancashire, the 39th Pioneers 
and two Eield Hospitals are there. I fancy that Mala-» 
kand will never cease to be a cantonment now. It is a 
pleasant spot except for the beat, but it must be 
healthier and more pleasant than Hoti-Mardan, since 
the evenings and night are cool even if the heat 
of the day is great. Such then is the Malakand Pass 
of to-day compared with the Malakand up which wo 
fought oxir way seven short weeks ago, 


: ; NOTES, INCIDENTS AND ANNECDOTES OE 

, the CAMPAIGN. 

The following Short anneoclofces are mostly in lighter 
; ■ vein, and I give them separately as they do not'i'rom 

. ; parfc of tlie serious narrative of the campaign ;• 

^ : It is ruled that all recognized war correspondents 

shall show their telegraphic messages to an officer 
(press censor) specially told off for the duty of examin- 
ing press matter ; hut in the event of an engagement 

■ or an inability to he within easy reach of the pres, 

; censor, yon may present yonr wires for signature to a 

staff officer, provided he is the senior staff officer, at the 
■- ■ post from Which you wire once I had occasion to send 

■ •; an urgent wire to England, and the press censor being 

fifty miles away, I looked about for a staff officer. 

■ ' I found a brigade major busy writing in front of his 

tent. He must have been engaged upon a most en- 

[ grossing subject and his mind was far away, for when 

j. 1 P’1* *^® telegraphic form in front of him, instead of 

I . affixing his signature he began to write this sentence 

“ But on active service one never knows what may 

happen. M. , I may be killed—!” Here I stop- 

i?ed him and gently pointed out that although I entire, 
ly endorsed his sentiments, yet I didnot think that my 
paper would care for me to wire them at one rupee 
eight annas a -word. * ^ ^ 

It was not until I had witnessed the Cavalry charge 
at the Swat Passage that I really appreciated the true 
^ ferocity of which the human natue is capable. I have 

J' ;i: refrained from diseribing the Cavalry charge minutely, 
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% pTitsuit by monuted mea mast always be a tori*- 
ble tLmg-. Bat tke whole bearing and expression of 
the Sowars during these brief moments of blood, sim* 
ply defies discription ; and once they have started 
killing it is to hard stop them. One of the enemy, I re- 
member, lay up in a nullah and waited for the leading 
sqaadron. He calmly knelt and chose his man and shot 
him dead ; bat he could barely have known that he had 
touched his trigger before he was transfixed by half a 
dossen lances> and the Sowars were so enraged at the 
loss of their comrade i.hat they literally hacked him to 
pieces. Not that the tribesmen themselves Were nier- * 
ciful, for one wounded SWati found a worse wounded 
lancer and cut him up frightfully. 

Isolated cases of fanaticism were frequent. As the 
first troopers forded the Swat and formed up on the 
far bank, I saw a single man of the enemy waving 
an enormous red banner, rush down upon the leading 
troop : he had little idea of fighting, for he rushed 
straight upon Captain Delamaine, Who passed his 
sword through him. Amongst the wounded of the ene- 
my was found a little girl of about fourteen. Of course*®^ 
it was. an accident. Probably she was crouching in 
the standing corn. But mch things must happen, in 
war, accidental though they may be. 

The marvel is that a thii'd of the cavalry were not 
drowned as they crossed, the river for the Swat was 
a torrent and the spray washed over the horses 
holsters. Lieutenant Sorel of the 11th narrowly es- 
caped being drowned, his horse lost it’s footing 5 
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ratliei^ it shied as a hullet splashed into the water be- 
side it : it lost it’s footing, and a foot-purchase gone in 
that flood meant drowning, a Sowar luckily held out 
his lance and dragged the officer hack into his depth. 

Five of the enemy lay up under some hushes which 
gi’ew at the mouth of a dry well. As soon as they 
found themselves discovered by the Sowars they imme 
diately jumped into the well and dragged a Sowar after 
them. They were caught in a trap for half a dozen 
men dismounted and lanced them at pleasure : but it 
was a curious sight to see the lancers prodding about 
in the depth of that well. The lance is a great wea- 
pon ! 

The native story w'as that Mohamad Shah, Umra 
Khan’s brother, was in command at the Swat. He 
a;ppa.renily was not a great soldier, for the Ghakdhara 
villagers say that as soon as he saw the cavalry w’eil- 
into mid-stream, he gave the single order Bhagho'^^ 
and straightway mounted his mai*e, and. led the wav- 
The same mare be it said that as I have related in the* 
narrative, I purchased from a regiment who had 
sosecured it as loot. The mare is a mare with a history, 
for on my way to Dir, I met a Khan of one of 
the Dir feudal villages and be recognized the mare 
as belonging to Umra Khan and was much inter- 
ested to learn how I came by her. In fact, he was 
anxious to buy the animal, as he said that it would he 

a great thing for him and his dignity if he had Umra 


Kkaii’s mar’s in his possession. And' .when T ■ "was re'^ ■ 
tunimg to India, tke people of Miankalai turned 
out in force to have a look at the Eiian’s former 
'charger, 

The circumstances of Colonel Battye’s death have 
heen made more or less public: but few know how 
poor Peebles was killed. It was the morning after 
the Guides engagement and the enemy were still in 
force on the frontal position. They had found the 
range fairly well too, for though they were firing at 
aboun 12Q0 yards, yet the bullets splashed uncomfort- 
ably near us as we crossed on the mussa«k x’afts. 
About five of us were standing in a group in the ceiitr- 
ofthe camp, two men of the Guides, one ef the 4th 
Sikhs and one other, talking about the adventure of 
the preceding day. We remarked that the enemy had 
found the range. Then suddenly one of the Devon 
men, working the maxim, was shot j they carried him 
face downwards towards us, and some one remarked 

He's done, poor chap. Then there came the ominous 
thus amongst our own group and we swung round 
with the question, • ‘‘ Who’s Mt on our lips. Vxum. 
hit said poor Peebles and be pressed his hand to Ms 
abdomen; be ran forward a few steps and then fell 
to his knees and before we could help him rolled over 
on his back. We thought he was hit in the hand 
only, until we saw him fumbling at his belts. 

Give me water ?” was all the poor fellow could 
say; Quinn of the Sikhs supported his head and 
gave kirn water from his bottle. The poor fellow 
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Kved for about ten bonrs, the bulet, a Martini one>. 
bad passed right tbrougb him. It was very sad:; 
only two evenings before, I bad sat up witb biin in 
tbe mess tent of tbe 4tb Sikbs and be bad told me 
all about the Gun, for wbicb be almost Eved. How 
be expected to be cbosen to fill tbe post of Inspector- 
General of Maxims, and three days later I attended, 
tbe auction of bis property. Such is life I 

During tbe same engagement a drabi sitting down 
on bis bauncbes was struck by a single Martini 
bullet, wbicb passed through tbe flesby part of both 
arms and legs ; thus the man bad eight punctures in. 
bis skin from one bullet . 

A curious sight was a mounted officer who was? 
bit by a spent bullet. For a few seconds bis face wass 
a study, he did not know whether be was alive os- 
dead, whether be should fall offi Ms horse or dismount 
in tbe ordinary orthodox manner. He seemed much ^ 
reEeved when be found that be was only bruised.. 

At Sado the arrival of Edwardes was tbe excitement, 
of tbe hour, before tbe Guide’s action detracted from it 
Edwardes, who arrived first, as ^tbe narrative basi 
already shown, looked little life© a prisoner, be waa 
robust and bearded and most picturesquesly dressed as> 
wilt be seen by tbe photograph wbicb has appeared in 
one of tbe home illustrated papers. The sepoys showed 
a great interest in tbe returned hero and men would go* ^ 
out of their way to ask if tbe sahib was tbe “ KaidU 
wallah Sahib’"* and then salute W’ith a board grin on 


t Hindustani;. The Prisoner Sahib.. 



tjjeir faces. was a peculiar in coiinec. 

tion \vitli IMvNcmies’ be a verj fair man and 

his beard coiisequenfcly is Tery light, llis captors in 
many eases mistook this fairness for the white of age 
and 'expressed surprise as his. sendority.. 

There was a story in eamp anent the hndiDg 
the court of enq iiiry which sat upon the t'wo 
captives. The following words are put into the 
mouth of the Fresidentr 

‘‘ Gentleman you have given your evidence clearly 
and you seem to have had a d — bad time of it.’’ 

^Sf' ^ 

You can only appieccxate' the disadvantage- of a 401b, 
kit when you have to march with no more. To show 
to what an extent we wece reduced the fo 
versation between an o dicer, who had been 
from his regiment for ten days, and his 

CohneL — “ Glad tO' see again back again 
Smith, we shall be able to bathe again I” 

Jones Smith was the sole possessor of a bath in 
Eegiment, and it vnis but an india rubber bag in 
you could wash qnly one elbow at a time, wliile 
rest of your body got dirty again as yon crouched 
the ground. It is marvellous how one forgets his clean- 
liness at altitudes of 8,001 to 10,000 feet, when all 
water was snow water. I heard a group of oIBcers agree 
as they mutually tried tO'get warm round a log 
‘‘‘ that they would’nt care if they never saw v/akn- 
again !” These were men who in India w'ould 
made their servants’ lives unbearable if they did 


provide bath water twice a day . 
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From a soldier’s point of view Swat and Bajaur are 
poor countries. That is to say there was absolutely no 

loot.” The whole way up the valley there was little- 
worth taking except such necessaries as wood, culinary 
instruments, grain and houFr All Umra Khan’s forti- 
fied villages we found to be absolutely denued of all 
personal property j in many cases the wood work even 
had been removed. There were,. I believe, remarks in 
Orders about looting, but at Mandia Kban from 
senior staff officeirs downwards, to the last joined sub- 
alterns, looting- and attempted looting was taking place- 
A party found their way into the inner chamber of 
TJmra Khan’s own dwelling place. There was one- 
most interesting roomv a little closet with many 
shelves let into its walls, the- carving in this chamber* 
was excellent and every body helped in the general 
dismantlement by -wrenching off a little piece for him- 
self. But except the carving, ^ f^w rag dolls and a 
comb or two, there was absolutely nothing in the fort. 
One young subaltern in the Gordons ^ I remmemberj 
Tound a small packet carefully tied up with a coloured 
string. Jewels flashed across his mind, I could see* 
it in his eye ; the same idea struck us all and we- 
watched him as he eagerly unfastened the cover of 
the packet. There was another cover inside, which 
also had to be unfastened, and then another — the- 
excitement became intense and we all drew closer 
round the lucky finder ; then the last cover was 


0 |:)eBe<I-“displ a quantity of hennas tlie* red 
iiienfc which native ladies put upon theiz* finger naik 
It was a torrible blow to'us all !• Jandaiil is a poor 
country. * 

There' were’ several wretehed nights, but I think 
that the one most marked o-n my mind was the^ 
one which I spent with the 4th Gurkhas on the- 
summit of Janbatai. We crawled up to the top 
of this bleak hill, about 8000 feet above the level 

of the sea, and arrived just before night fall, without 

kit, or food. As long as the sun lasted we were not 
badly placed,- but once the sun went down behind^ 
the opposite hills the temperature fell degrees, andi 
as we were in the region of snow, a fire even 
would not keep the cold out of us. The Gurkhas and 
the Derajat Battery were the only troops that night 
on the crest of the hill. The officers of the battery 
had a small supply of food, we had nothing but 
three fowls which the sepoys had captured and a tin 

of cocoa and milk which the Oolonel had in his 
haversack. Courteously, the gunners finding that wer 
had nothing, sent over a tin of soupj, army rations 
and some rice. It was all they could spare fromT 
their slender stock : but it meant life to us almost. 
Nine of us huddled round the fire and watched the 
fowls and contents of the tins being made into dinner : 
the fowls we roasted on a stick, and the soup, army 
rations and rice we made into a mess of pottage. We- 
did not get a cup full each, but what we did get, little- 
though it was,, was as nectar,. Never have I so longed' 
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fot wariiiing food before or since: Tlie memory of inat* 
sip is still fresli in- my mind a’-d will never be for- 
gotten. And tiien we tried to sleep, all huddled up in* 
a tiny tent, which had not been pitched with the flaps 
away from* the ground and it was practically useless, 

A keen north wind 'was blowing, so our position as 
we I.y upon the stony summit of that hill may well 
be imagined. Sot one- of us had- a wink of sleep that 
night. It was the most wretched night I have ever- 
spent. To this sentiment we* v/ere'all unanimous. 

The difSculties of the Laori Pass, the snow pass 
separating Chitral from Dir, wei^e greatly over-estimat-'** 
ed in -the beginning. The passag:e though difB.cult 
was not exceptional and the' men instead of being frost-* 
bitten on the summit were quite- cheery. I remember 
hearing one man of the Bufe say to his pal, as he- 
smacked his aims after- the manner of a cabby - 
«‘Weli, 1 like this— it reminds m*e more of the old 
co’untry than anything I saw afore, since I left!” 
This, in my opinion, showed the right spirit. 

Prom the opposite crest of the Pass the descent 
became sheer almost and Lieutenant Hutchinson’s com- 
’'^pany of Grurkhas slid and rolled down the incline,. 
One sporting y*-': ose mule was loaded with two* 

rum kegs unhxed the same, and straddling one pre^ 
needed to toboggan down; but the keg got up more- 
pace than he had anticipated and the passed out 

of our sight ‘ yelling blue murder.’ 

The Madras drabis were the only men who broke- 
down in the snow and I saw some of them sitting. 


SowH' tlie- patli, rubbing their toes and' crying* a-s it 
their last lioiir had come. 

The* following- is a Girtting from a letter witten fromi 
©ar,. abont the first of Maj.. 

THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMEIS^T. 

A word abo»ut the working of the Telegraph Depart?* 
ment may not beaniiss. Mr . Dempster deseiwes great 
praise- for the- manner- he has the wire forward;; 

it now heing- over the Pass,, a distance of 120' odd miles, 
from Dargai. A message yesterday came* from Simla#- 
in twenty minutes^ which is excellent for a field wire«. 
Til a- greatest dilficiilty with which the Department has 
had tO' contend is the- transport of their posts and the- 
lightness of the latter. Of necessity they li-ave to ba* 
light for transport purposes, and consequently they are* 
liable to- be- broken and displaced. In this manner alii 
the serious stopages have- been caused. Camels being; 
the worst offenders a% they are proverbially mangy 
ami rubi themselves against, the pnsts. 

At S'ado^ I was witness of one^ of the- greatest d’eveiop-. 
ments of war- science that has yet taken place.. I had 
occasion to- visit the telegraph tent and- 1 found Gene- 
ral Low, Generali Blood and Major Deane outside ;; 
then I found that the line had been cleared to Simla, 
and that thcv General commanding' in> the- fieldi, was 
confering direct with the Commander-inrOhief and the' 
Government with- thousand, of miles of wire betweeni 
them.. Distance- goes fol^Iaothing with m^^dex.n scientific- 
men;.. 


The following taken from the Civil and Miliiaryy 
Gazette goes far to substantiate some of the allegations 
to be found in the latter part of my narrative. The 
Lahore paper is noted for its froiitier nevrs and as I 
have said before bazaar rumours are generally contort- 
ed facts — 

From Native correspondents we get an interesting 
account of Umra Khan’s arrival and reception at Jella- 
labad* He reached there with twenty sowars and thirty 
peshkh idmite bringing severa 1 mules laden with valu 
ables, &c., including presents for his Highness the 
Ameer. He was escorted by twenty sowers of the 
Ameer’‘s troops as hodygaurd. Sidar Shah Mohomed, 
Governor the Kotwal of Jellalabad, and many officials 
and infiuental men went*to recieve him as far as the 
Jellalabad river. Arrangements were already made for 
his camping in the Shah’s garden, and he was accord- 
ingly taken there on his arrival. TJrma Khan’s sleeping 
room was nicely decorated, and his own men watched 
him thoroughout the night although the Governor of 
Jellahad offered to supply a guard. TJrma Khan is a 
spare man of good stature. He was wearing an ordinary 
■Vvnite loongi OYQT his head, with white clothing and 
loose pyjamas and shoes of Bajaur make-. He had with 
Mm a six-chambered revolver, a Martini ride, a sword 
and a hitar. The same night a grand banquet was 
given by the- Governor in his ho nour- by the express- 
orders of the- Ameer, hut, although the best and most 
^ delicious food was provided, it was observed that 
Umra Khan ata* very little-. Noticing this the Governcr- 
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urged Mm to cease brooding and to make the best of 

things and take his regular meal. In reply, Umra 
Khan said that his want of appetite was not due to 
brooding, but it has been his habit to eat little; 
and he then ate a little fruit. Umra Khan in the 
course of conversation stated that his misfortunes are 
due to his sense of honour as an Afghan on behalf of 
Sher Afzul who was his guest. He had no desire to 
be on bad terms with the Indian Government, 
being under the idea from the beginning that his 
enemies would over-reach themselves, but for the sake 
of Afghan honour he wished to see Sher *Afzul in 
power in Ohitral. He had no expectation that the 
Indian Government would so soon overrun and occupy 
his country, for he has done no harm to that Govern- 
ment and had given no trouble to its officers. To 
convince the Government of his friendship he released 
the two officers, being under the impression that the 
Indian Government would show some gratitude in his 
case and threat him leniently. He added that if he 
had had a mind to resist the Indian Government he 
could have done'so, at least for a time, for he w^ 
sufficiently prepared. His belief that the Government 
would hot treat him badly at least turned out to be 
incorrect ; bis fine territories, and specially Dir, of 
which he was so proud, have heen overrun without 
rhyme or reason, and he had to fl.ee from his country, 
so dear to him, to Sahu-Jfari. On arrival there • 
he heard the had news of Sher Afzul’s arrest, ha 

having been betrayed by a Mian Khel, and further he 
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learned tliat tlie Britisli were tryiri'g to ari^st 
Then he was sorry for what he had done ; it would 
have been better if be had retained his prisoners 
and fought to the end, and in that case it would 
have gone hard with the besieged in the Ohitral 
Fort to save themselves. He dated his misfor- 
tunes to the -day when Muhaminad Sharif was 
expelled by him from Dir and obliged to seek the 
Ameer’s hospitality, and now the day has come for 
his own expulsion from his home. As there was no 
other road open for him he has come to seek shelter 
with the" Ameer, the Badshah of Islam, asking his 
hospitality through the Sipah Salar, Ghulam Haider. 
When Khan of Jhandanl he had never shown any 
ifriendship towards the Ameer, and now he will see 
how the latter will requite him and what his future 
l5t will he.” 

« ■ ^ m 

While I was with the force there were one two 
executions in camp, these being the cases of the 
Fanatical Mullah of Now’shera, captured at Panj* 
"^zora and the kazi who attacked Lieutenant Robertson. 
The Mullah was a madman for though I did not 
present myself at the actual execution yet I had word 
with him while Mr. Waterfieid, D. S.B. P., was brings 
ing him in, I told then that be would be shot and his 
only answer was that It was in the hands of God.’» 
He was shot by a party of the K. 0. S. B.’s. 

I saw both men shortly before death and they both 
displayed the most utter callousness and disregard 


for tlie future though both know that their lives were 
but a matter of miautes. Yet though they died with 
such fortitude neither of the men would declare their 
'real iuteations and both protested innocence. * * 

Kipling in hia excellent works has made us all more 

or less . sympathitie with Thomas Atkins, and the 
private soldier really is 'a funny fellow when you 
have him oat on service. A few remarks which I 
casually heard I have remembered and I think that 
they are worth recording here. 

We were half way up the Malakand, and under 
■partial cover of a rock, the party being halted tp gather 
breath. A hig Q uarter-Mister-Sergeant, a man of 
nearly 18 stone was labouring up after us. He 
was a sorry picture, wet through with perspiration 
from head to foot. In fact he was in the las* stage 
of portly distress. A bullet threw a splash of mud 
up into his face. Panting, he looked up and shook 
his fist at the above us. « Yon brutes-bruie* 

if ye was on the flat. I’d eat you!” and there was 
intense feeling in the inflexion of liis voice. 


A party of Highlanders were washing their belts 
in tlie Mardan stream, while the rear guard of the 
Rifles marched in. A rifleman, evidently footsore 
.came to the ford astride a hospital mule. A perkv 
Highlander with a very Whitechapel accent cried 
out “ ’ullo ’ere comes the mounted Hinfantry : hi never 
seed mounted Hinfantry on mules afore t” 

The rMeman heard : for one moment he was silent, then 
■U xeeM out with scathing sarcasm to the kilted one 


To ’ear yer talk one migKt think yer was » 
Scortchman I” 

The shot went home ! 

At the same stream I heard another very amusing re- 
mark. Two tired Tommies were washing their belts . 
One of them said to the other, ‘‘ Bill what is this 
blooming Humi a Khan ?’* 

I dunno, except that* e’s a blooming nuisance, as 
these, ere belts show !’* said the other. 

J ust before the engagement at Khar, the Khan of 
Dir’s escort passed us, suddenly one of the Bedford 
Tommies spotted an old man in the retinue with a 
long white beard. 

Eilo Bill ! he, called out to a pal, “ stop that 
old patriot, pull up is shirt and see if ’es the same old 
Moses- we ’ad our bayonets into yesterday 1” 

While we were toiling up Janbatai, I heard a man of 
the BuSs say to his right hand file, with real feeling in 

his voice. ** If these be the ’ills ; give me the plains 1’ 
m ^ ^ m ^ 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Compiled in chief from the letters and notes of other 
correspondents with the field force. 

Before closing I would like to say a few words about 
the Guides* action at Panjkora. I alone, amongst all 
the press correspondents attached no blame to Colonel 
Battye and I had as my authority General Waterfield 
and Captain Campbell, the latter being the senior 
officer of the Guides’Infantry who survived the action 
If you will again turn to mj second account of the 


action, given as it originally appeared in tlie English^ 
you will see that all I have said is endorsed 
by General Waterfield’s subsequent letter to the 
Pioneer, the letter being written for the purpose of 
clearing the Guides and tlieir Colonel. Whatever 
happened, the officers of the Guides naay rest with the 
satisfaction that they were not unfairly condemned 
before the whole of the Indian Public. And do what 
they may to screen their criticisms those papers who 
throw an inference at Colonel Battye cannot get over 
the fact that Colonel Battye carried out General 
Waterdeld’s orders to that officer’s entire satisfaction, 
since General Waterfield himself maintains this. And 
the Guides were under his direct command. 

Of course the General Officer commanding may 
condemn the orders that Colonel Battye received, but 
everyone who witnessed the gallant retirement-of the 
Begiment, will feel as General Water field when felt he 
penned the letter which I give below : — » 

TO THE EBITOB, OF THE ^‘PIONEEE.’^ 

Sir, — In your issue of the 23rd instant, a letter from 
your Special Correspondent of 16th April, seems to call 
for few words from me regarding the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel P. Battye, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides^ 
I personally saw the Guides, with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Battye at their head, cross the Panjkora Biver, about 
7 o’clock on the evening of the 12th instant, and per- 
sonally gave Colonel Battye his orders— To cross 
the river, entrench himself for the night, and early 
next morning to advance into the valley to his left 


front, and bum aad’ d’astiioy tlie inliaibi- 

iants had been engaged in firing into onr cramp, and- 
npon our baggage,, as it passed along the river route. 
The late Lieutenant-Coionel Batfcje,. I am sure did 
not intentionally exceed his orders,- but firmly believed 
he was carrying them out. There was but one smalL 
village, Tyulum Baba,, actually on the river, the other 
villages of the Utman Hhel lay behind the heights' 
commanding the river, and I have- no doubt that the 
inhabitants of this villages were the men who fired on- 
oiir baggage trams ; to reach these the Guides had to 
go round Jhe lowest spur of the hill to get into the 
further valley,, beyond which they did, and burnt the 
village they found there, setting fire on their way to- 
other villages they passed on this route, and the in- 
habitanuS of which, I have no doubt, took part in firing, 
on our camp at Sado, Though the Guides went furth- 
er away from their entrenchment than I had expected 
would he necessary, when giving my order, still I con» 
tend that the late Lieutenant- Colonel Battye in no way 
exceeded his order. As to the second charge of com- 
^litting a tactical mistake in not retiring when he had 
the opportunity, before the enemy reached him, I feel 
perfectly certain that the late Lieutenant- Colonel Bat- 
tye was a far better judge of what he should do under 
the circumstances in which he found himself than your 
irresponsible correspondent, and such criticisms had 
much better be left to the General Officer commanding 
the Force, who must be the better judge. I have as- 
certained from other officers who were present with the- 





Giiides that Lieuteiiaiit- Colonel Battje held the crest of 
the li eight lip which he had retired > only long enough 
to allow of all his men from below joining him j and to 
punish the following enemy sufficiently j to prevent a 
rush over the crest and down the hill; and the way the 
Guides held their ground and supported their several 
detachments in retiring down the hill was the admiral- 
tion of all who saw it and understood their difficulties 
though they were covered by the fire of the guns and 
Maxim of the 2nd Brigade and subsequently by the in- 
fantry, who checked all further pursuit aud annoyance 
to the Guides after they had reached the bottom of 
the hill. It svas just before this that the gallant Fred 
Battye, who was always the Erst to advance and the 
last to retire, received his fatal wound. The small 
number of casualties in the Battalion, only thr^ killed 
aud nine wounded, shows conclusively how well the 
retreat of the Guides must have been conducted under 
this intrepid leader, who was not only brave as all the 
Battyes have been, but a thoroughly good soldier also, 
and certainly not one, as your correspondent has it, to 
“ blood” his men^‘‘ spoiling for a fight,” rather than 
bow and retire for the common weal,” The abov'o’ 
words, though probably not meant to do so, are very 
much calculated to give pain and offence to numerous 
friends of the late Lieatenant-Colenel Battye in India 
and in England, and were uncalled for. 

F. H. G. WATERFIBLD, Brigadier General, 

Comma7idt7tg 2 nd Brigade^ C. R. F, 
CajnpJMandia Khan^ 28M ApriL 
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COLOMEL EELLT’S MARCH. 

the “ Gazette,” Simla, May 2 ^ 

In tHe Military Department Notifications in the 
Gazette of India tie Viceroy, dealing wit& Colonel 
Eelly’s despatch, says :-This Eoice, composed of 396 
men of the 32nd Bengal Infantry (Pioneers), two guns 
of the No, 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery, some Kash 
nur Sappers and Miners, and a small body of levies 
of Cher Kila, Hunza, Nagai’, and Sai, marched a dis- 
tance of 220 miles over country presenting very great 
physical difficulties, crossed the Shandur Pass, 12 230 
feet high in deep snow, relieved the ga;risofa! 
Mastuj, twice defeated the enemy posted in the 
strongest natural positions, and finally relieved Chitral 
on the 20th April after a most arduous and difficult 
march 

Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has already signi- 
fied her gracious approbation of this remarkable '’ex- 
ploit, and his Excellency now desires to express his 
deep sense of the admirable and valuable services per- 
formed by Lieutenant-Colonel .Kelly and the Officers, 
Non-commissioned Officerse and men under his com 5 
mand, under extraordinary difficulties, which were so 
successfully overcome by the spirit and courage of the 
soldiers and levies under tliem. 

The Adjutant-General in India, writing to the Go- 
vernment of India, says, after briefly sketching Colo- 
nel Kelly’s previous movements, that the second 
engagement occurred on the 13th April at Nissa Gol, 
where Colonel Kelly’s force, then 622 men and tw® 
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fiias, again defeated 1,500 ctf' tie enetaj? 
Mahomed Isa in a very strong position. 

Sir George White considers that the tactical ’disposi- 
tions of Colonel Kelly were most creditable to that 
officer, and that but for the ability displayed the loss 

in attacking such strong positions held by men armed 

with Martinis and Sniders would have been much 
greater among the troops and the levies engaged 
His Ei^cellency would also express his approbation 
of the manner in which the two guns were handled 
and the excellent fire discipline for the men of the 

No further opposition was met with, the enemy re- 
tiring as Colonel Kelly’s force advanced. But conai- 
derablephysiGal difficulties had still to be Vercome. 
On the 17th April the bridge over the river having 

been broken the troops had to ford it breast-high at 
the imminent risk of being carried off their feet 
Successfully surmounting these and other difficulties 
the force reached Chitral on the 20th April 1895 
twenty^mne days after leaving Gilmf "n • ^ 

period OoIoMl ^oU, ® %“ 

-drill iro:.. .,o ,, “2 

»J a.d W to c.„t..d ,i,h ^ ? f 

“d diffioolli^ i, t 

transport supplies. ■inspect o± 

His Excellency, therefore, finds it his 
topubliclyplaceonrecordhisappreciatioLf t^^^^ S ’ 

and ability displayed by Colonel Kelly in his on i ! 
o this long and arduous advance to the relief of Cwl 
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of the services of officers -who so aMy seconded liinx 
and the extertions and endurance of the troops, all of 
■which* comhined to crowh the undertaking with 
success. 

The GSomtnanderdn-Chief cordially endorses the 
commendations bestowed on Colonel Kelly-; and the 
following officers Lieutenant Edwardes and Lieute-s 
nant Po-wler hoth of whom so gallantly defended the 
position at Reshun before they fell into the hands of 
the enemy by treachery j and Lieutenant Jones and 
Lieutenant Moherly, wffiose defence of MastuJ during 
its investixient was conducted with credits 

His Excellency also notices with satisfaction the 
excellent services rendered by the Kashmir troops wuth 
Lieutenant MobOrly and the levies# those under 
Raja Akbar Khan of Cher Kila, the Hunzas -under the 
Wazir of Humayan, the INagar under the Wazir of 
Taifu, Sai under the Wazir of Shah Mirzo, and the 
R un jab levies under Raja Jawhal Shah. 

The Viceroy# in directing the publication of the 
letter from the Adjutant* General, forwarding the letter 
from Colonel Kelly, transmitting Captain Townshend’# 
despatch on^the Ohitral siege says : The Commander-in 
Chief has expressed his high appreciation of the 
achievement recounted in the despatch, and his words 
will, his Esicellency feels assured, he deeply felt by 
every subject of her Majesty throughout the British 
^ Empire- 


The steady front shown to the enemy, the military 
skill displayed in the conduct of the defence, the cheer- 





fill endurance of all hardships during the siege, the 
gallant demeanour of the troops, and the conspicuoue 
examples of heroism, and intrepidity recorded will ever 
be remembered as forming a glorious episode in the 
history of the .Indian Empire and its Army. 

The Governor -General joins with the Commander- 
in-Chief in deploring the loss of Captain Baird, General 
Baj Singh, Major Bikram Singh, and so many other 
brave soldiers, who fell in the discharge of their duty. 

Their widows, children, and dependent relations will 
no the forgotten by the Government of India. 

His Excellency directs that a grant of six month’s 
pay to the Garrison, notified in a separate General 
Order, be paid to the heirs of those killed as an addi- 
tion to the pensions to which they may be entitled. 

Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has alrendy been 
pleased to express her gi^acioas approbation of the 
successful efforts of her troops, and his Excellency 
desires to tender to Surgeon-Major Eobertson, the 
British Agent, to Captain Townshend, commanding 
the troops, and the whole Garrison his heartfelt con- 
gratulations on ,their gallant defence of the position 
entrusted to them, while it is a special pleasure to 
his Excellency to recognise the devoted aid given by 
the loyal troops of his Highness the Maharaja of 
Kashmir. 

The following extracts are taken from the Adjutant 
GeneraFs letter to the Government of India : — The 
exemplary coolness, intrepidity, and energy exhibited 
by Captain Townshend (on whom the military com- 
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maiwJ of the troops devolved on Captain Camphell 
being wonnded)and the valour and endurance displayed 
by all ranks ^^nder his comnaand in the defence of the 
Fon of Chitral have added greatly to the prestige of 
British arms, and will, his Excellency confidently 
thinks, eheit the admiration of all who read this ac- 
count of the gallant defence mads by a small party of 
her Majesty’s forces, combined with the troops of his 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir against heavy 
odds, when shut up in the Port in the heart of the 
enemy’s country, many miles away from succour and 

support, fj-om the the 4th March to the date of the 
raising of the siege. 

Captain To-wnshend’s diary is a record of arduous 
work, cheerfully performed, of difficulties encountered 
and surihonnted, and of privations suffered without a 
murmur by the small gallant Garrison. 

Every night officers and men were at their posts or 
sleeping accouti-ed ready to receive and repulse each 


Jivery day fatigue parties were employed in strength- 
^ng the defences. 

The enemy were by no means a despicable force, 
hey were mostly armed with modern rifles and posses, 
unlmuted supplies of ammunition, and the method 
in which they conducted the siege showed them to have 
considerable tactical skill, 

order to defeat the tactics of the enemy are in his 
Excellency 8 opimon deserving of high praise, whilst 


the whole liistory of the siege, a brilliant chapter in the 
annals of Indian military history. 

His Excellency refers specially to what proved to be 
one of the most noteworthy episodes in the siege, 
the sortie made by Lieutenant Harley of the 14th Sikhs 
with a small party of his men and the IV Kashmir 
Bides for the purpose of blowing up the enemy’s min© 
which had come into dangerous proximity to the ForL 
The sortie was most gallantly and successfully con- 
duoted with the loss of 21 killed and wounded on our 
side, and 60 on that of the enemy. 

The Commander-in-Ohief deplores in common with 
the rest of the Army, the loss of the lives of the brave 
men who fell during the seige, and would especially 
allude to the death of Captain J. McD. Baird, a gallant 
and accomplished officer of great promise, ^ 

His Excellency also deplores the loss sustained by 
the Mahara-ja of Kashmir in the deaths of General Baj 
Singh, Major Bikram Singh, and other brave soldiers 
who fell in the heroic and successful defence of the 
Fort of ChitraL 

The list of officers and men recommended for rewa^s 
has been submitted separately, but his Excellency es- 
pecially wishes to the place on record his appreciation 
of the meritorious services rendered by Captain Town- 
shend and the officers mentioned by him, mz.. Lieuten- 
ant Garden, Lieutenant Harley and Surgeon-Captain 
Whitchurch, the conspicuous bravery shown by the 
last-named officer on the occasion of Captain Baird’s 


deatli liaTing already been reported in a separate com** 
municatlon. 

His Excellency also concurs in the terms in ^hicli 
Captain To-wnsbend is mentioned and certain ^N'ative 
Oibcers and Hon-commissioned Officers of tbe 14tli 
Siklis and the 4tli Kashmir Bides. 

STOBT GE- LIEUTENANTS FOWLER AND 
EDWABDES. 

In accordance with ordei’s received from Chitral 
Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler left MastuJ on the 
^tb March en route to Chitral, reached Buni on the 5th 
and marched to Beshun on the 6th. On the 7th 50 
coolies were loaded with some long timbers to repair a 
break reported in the road, and a party started out, 
consisting of Lieutenant Edwardes, Lieutenant Fowler, 
20 Bengj^. Sappers, 10 Kashmir Bides, and 50 coolies, 
carrying timbers, ropes and tools , 

The pax'ty started out from Beshun and followed the 
road to the near dedle. On the left bank after careful 
search, one armed man lying down among the rocks 
was noticed through the telescope. It was then deter- 
mined to search the left face of the hill, ascending 
hifh enough to look down into the sajigars on the 
right bank of the river. Lieutenant Edwardes sent 
Lieutenant Fowler to do this, while he remained with 
the main party outside the dedle. Lieutenant Fowler 
and his party had difficulty in dnding a practicable 
road, but soon got higher than the sangars on the 
bank, which were seen to be empty except for two 
apoarently unarmed men, to whom he shouted, and 


toade signs to leave, wtioh they did and returned to 
tke village. His party now comnienced to stalk the 
armed man how hidden hy the lie of ground, their aim 

being to get above liini’. 

They almost reached a point whence they would 
have seen him when a shot came from the right 
bank, and about 200 men rushed out of the village, 
■Where they had been concealed, and made for the 
sangars, Fowler’s party, two hundred feet above the 
sangars at once opened fire, hitting three or four 
and turning some back. There was not room for 
all the enemy in the sangars, and Fowley’s men en- 
filaded one face of the cliff lined by the enemy, 
firing on the lower party and drove them off, Ed* 
wardes in the meantime, after the Adamzads or head- 
men of Eeshun tried to lure him into tbfe defiles 
saw some armed men close to the road scrambling up 
the cliff.. He at once shouted to Fowler, almost im- 
mediately after which a shot was fired, and firing be- 
came general. He then retired his men a little, return' 
ing the enemy’s fire, which was very heavy, and pre- 
pared to cover Fowler’s retreat should he be pnrsu^d, 
Fowler, seeing by the direction of the enemy’s fire that 
the lower party had probably retired a little ordered his 
party to rejoin them. The naik of the party had been 
shot and he himself wounded in the shoulder. He 
took the naik’s rifle and about 20 rounds of ammuni. 
tion and the party scrambled and jumped down the 
rocks under a very heavy fire, two more men being ' 
wounded but brought, along. It now became evident 
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tliat tlie enemy were also albov© tliem on tlie same Kill 
as the rocks came rolling down, some very close but 
fortunately no one was struck. Fowler then rejoined 
Edward es below, and all retired together. Tlie spur 
bad to be crossed, and the enemy along the bills on 
both sides -were moving to try and cut off the retreat, 
and continuing to fire. A few volleys were fired, and 
the party continued to retire as fast as they could, 
Fowler’s syce, seeing be was bebind, brought back bis 
pony on wbicli a wounded man was put up. Climbing 
the steep road up the spur was bard work and the ene- 
my were gaining ground, but tlie top was readied in 
safety, and a few men were e5:tended along the crest to 
cover tbe descent. Here a Sapper w^as mortally wound- 
ed, but bis comrades managed to lift bim on to a pony. 
Anotiier'body of tbe enemy, who bad not been fight* 
iiig before, now appeared above Reshun village and 
began to fire, they were half right of tbe line of 
retreat, so no time was to be lost. Eventually tbe 
sangar was reached, and Subadar Darm Singh threw 
out a covering party j another man being shot "through 
tjbe leg en route and carried in. It. was then found 
the sa?igar was too crowded, so tbe well to the left 
was occupied, and the block of houses to the front. 
The enemy had begun to occupy the block of houses, 
but Subadar Darm Singh and 20 Kashmir Rifies, 
who volunteered for the assault, accompanied by Fow- 
ler, charged the village, and the enemy fled at once 
without resistance. The sangar was well placed to 
withstand a rush, but in this country it is impossible 
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io cliose a position near -water, and not commanded. 
Tlie water supply w commanded at from 800 to 500 
yards to front and rear, or had the defenders reckon- 
ed on having an enemy armed with Sniders and Mar- 
tinis tO' deal with.- Even the gnn of the countTy •was 
found to shoot with unexpected acciiracy and long 
range, the latter probably due to the command from 
which it was fired. Soon the sangar became the centre* 
of a hail of ballets,- a good many dropping inside. One 
man was mortally wounded and others hit^ a stray 
bullet also bringing down Lieutenant Edwardes's dog. 
Three points supporting one another were now hemg 
held— the sa7tgar, the wall on the cliff, and the block 
of houses to the front, but such a position could 
not he maintained when darkness set in, so it was 
decided to occupy the block of houses onjj. The 
Sappers started to make them defensible at once, 
making loopholes,, m^tgars on roof, blocking doors, etc., 
and filled every vessel with water from the stream 
still running a little. Before dusk volunteers were 
called for to bring in the 68 ammunitipn boxes and 
wounded. This duty was splendidly performed by the 
Kashmir Sepoys, and after dusk all was in^ as well 
as ration bags and- a few kits. Almost every thing, 
includij:)g the ammunition boxes,, were built into the 
breastworks on the roofs, in order to get cover these 
being cons-tructed under fire. When it got dark 
every man went to his post, and a^vaited the rush 
which might come at any moment. The men had 
iio food and little water.. The losses during 
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til e day were one man killed, two mortally wonncTed',’ 
and about six others wounded. Ail the wounded, 
and every ride and amiminition box had been brought 
in. Kriiig went on all night, and all the next day. 

On the 9th, just before dawn, when there was no> 
moon, a determined assault was delivered against 
Edwardes’s sangar on the roof, occupied by him and 
the Kashmir Bifles. The enemy did not find Mm un- 
prepared, and although they got behind the garden 
wail at 2,0. yards, so steady were the volleys he poured 
in that no man got closer. The din of tom-toms and 
the howling were incessant, but the dawn, showed that 
the enemy had had enough, and they cleared ofE,. the* 
Pathans going last, abusing the defenders and saying- 
the sword would get them soon. The casualties were* 
four men^illed, one mortally wound-ed, fi,ve or six 
other men, more or less seriously. The number of losses 
to the enemy could not be estimated in the darkness,, 
and they carried oS* their dead and wounded. Tom- 
toming went on in the village all day,, and firing was 
steadily kept up, but no further attack was made ; alJ 
the, casualties were among the Kashmir- Bifl.es on 
whose side the attack was directed. 

Prom the 9th to the 13th the sangar was closely in. 
vested, the enemy trying to get closer, and the defend- 
ers firing at any man who showed himself.. In this, 
way eight of them were killed for certain and probably 
many more- were wounded. On the British side were 
wounded one seriously and two slightly. On the nigh 
of the 10, th, Powler and 2D men. made a. sortie andi 



sitrprisectaboitt 50 of tlie enemy, who liaci incaiitioiisly 
lit big fires in their for warmth and to cook 

their EoocT. By taking a ciroutious route, Lieutenant 
Bo wler got on tlieir fiank behind their walls 

and to ten yards from the fires before being observed 
and shot ancl bayonetted 20 of them before they could 
fly. The suddenness of the attack, and the glare of 
the firelight in the eyes of ‘the enemy, prevented any 
sezhous tesistanoe. Not a man of Lieutenant Bowler’s 
party was touched. While he was out another assault 
was delivered on the village, but Bdwardes’s and his 
men Avere all at their posts, the attack was repelled 
before Fowler’s party returned. • 

On the next night an unopposed sortie was made 
and the water vessels^were again filled. The enemy did 
not care to venture between the sangar and the river 
clifl after their experiences of the night before. At 
night all themen were always on their posts, half rest- 
ing while the other half looked out, changing every 
iioiir. The water ration was small, but was increased 
by collecting rain water in water-proof sheets. Then 
there were the sangar s and defences to be improved 
and sometimes altered. The strain on the little Garrii^ 
son was never relayed for a moment. The wounded 
required attention. The bodies of the six dead had 
been burnt in an outhouse, and for the Avounded band- 
ages, splints, and crucibles Avere improvised, Edwardes 
had a little Aveak solution of carbolic, and carbolic 
tooth-powder, with which they made what shift they 
ceiiM. There Avas not suflicient water thoro uglily to 
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bathe the wounds, but the most was made of' it, and 
pads soaked in carbolic and the toot powder, were put 
on the open wounds. The behaviour of the wounded 
was beyond all praise ; ne?er a growl was heard, or a 
complaint. 

A well was sunk to the depth of 12 feet, but the rock 
was then struck, and th.e attempt had to be abandoned. 

On tbe ISth a white flag was shown by the enemy,, 
who. ceased firing, and the defenders hoisted one in re- 
turn. 'Two Pkthans then came out and demanded a 
parley. Jamadar Lai Khan was sent to^ parley. Ha 
returned to say that a “ Badshah’’' had just arrived 
from Chitral with a large following to stop the fighting. 
After some discussion, it was settled that the^ ‘‘ Bad- 
shah,’’ Mahammad Isa Khan, should present himself 
on the side of the Polo ground wall, near the gap in 
the w^ll, 60 yards outside the improvised fort, and 
directly under fire. When he came there, Lieutenant 
Edwardes went to speak to him, Lieutenant Powler and 
every man. going to their posts. Muhammed Isa’S' 
story was that peace was restored in: Chifsral , and that 
all fighting was to cease pending the recognition of 
Sher Afzul as Methar. He offered^ safe conduct to* 
Slastuj, and concluded an armistice, of which the terms . 
were that the besieged remained in the fort, the enemy 
not to advance' beyond their smgersi the bhisties of the 
garrison were to get water, supplies were to be sent,, 
no firing was to go on. These terms were carried o ut 
Some fowls, a sheep, eggs, etc., were sent to the out- 
^ side walls,, by one man, and the bhisties got water.. 
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Vigilance By day or by night' ivat in no' W&y 
relaxed. Next day, the 14th,. all the Tessels were- 

filled in the morning from rain water. Muhammad 

Isa and another big man. Tad Gar Beg, who brought 
the same story again, had an interview, and the 
fehisties got water, and more supplies sent.- More- 
letters were written to Chitral, 

On the 15th snow was lying' in the morning. But 
the sun cleared it off. Muhammad Isa sent in to 
ask if he might play a game of polo and have iamaTha 
on. the polo ground, they would be under fire, 
the request was granted. He then asked that the- 
officers should he- present to join in the gelleral rejoic- 
ing at peace having been restored. This was consider- 
ed, .and in the circumstances Lieutenants Edwardes and 
Eowler did not like to refuse. On the ^rival of 
Muhammad Isa, Tad Gar Beg and a third big man,, 
they both went out. All the men were posted and the- 
exit used wa. left open so that one man could pass 
through, and a sentry with fixed bayonet placed out- 
side. The officers went to the usual meeting place,, 
the end of the polo wall, eO-yards from the loopholes. 

he further side of the polo ground had no covei’so- 
Mahomed Isa was asked to order all his followers over 
Acharpoy with Tad Gar Beg was set in the gap,’ 
Muhammad Isa. playing polo. Tea and some biscuits- 
were offered and accepted and after the polo a dance- 
was proposed, and the permission- by the English- 
0 oers asked, the custom being for the losing team-, 
to- dance. The request was complied with.. Under tha- 
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"" €-xciise of a wet place in front of tlie cfiarpoy, the 
eharpoy, while Edwardes and Fowler were stand 
ing up, was shifted jnst under cover of the end of 
the wall. It was difficult to- ohject to this. Even 
then all men sitting on the; further side were exposed 
^0 fire, and it seemed impossible that any attempt to 
treachery could be unattended with heavy loss to 
them. The dance proceeded. It was the usual coun- 
try dauce, and the men pressed up; closer, a number 
moving over to tbe defenders’ side of the ^vall*' 
Eowler and Edwardes then stood up, and said they 
would go in, Muhammad Isa immediately threw 
himself on ''them, and a rush of men got them down 
under the wall. Firing began at once from the fort,- 
and was replied to. Fowler and Edwardes were firmly 
bound andf dragged along the ground by men stoop^. 
ing down, so they could see nothing of what -was 
going on. The firing, which at first was heavy,, 
gradually dwindled to single shots. Then men came 
out from the direction of the post carrying dead, 
wounded, and loot. The pockets of the t^vo captured 
officers had been turn open. Their buttons and badges 
torfi offi, and even their braces and buckles did not 
escape. Fowler’s boots and stockings were taken 
ofi by a Jamadar of Patbans, but the rascal was 
promptly shot in the head and hand, by some of the 
sepoys. Fowler recovered his hoots through Majid 
Khan in Ohitral, and the Jamadar died later in sight of 
.-the officers he had insulted, in crossing the Lowari Pass* 
Fowler and . Edwardes were then taken to Mithamrned 


Isa’s iious©, given a little food, and passed' tlie* 
bound and strongly guarded. They were subsequently 
sent to Ohitral being taken over by an escort of ITmra 
Khan’s Path ans on the way. 

Reaching Chitral on the lOtli, they saw Jamadar Lai 
Khan and eleven other captured sepoys, who had pre- 
ceded them,, and they were, taken to see both Majid. 
Khan,. Umra Khan’s representative, ^ and Siiei» AizuL 
Both e 5 :pressed sorr-ow and regret at the treachery 
pi^actice upon them, Majid Khan stating that the Suha- 
dar who had been present was in prison. Both received 
the ohlcers very civilly. For the next few ^days the* 
prisoners remained in Ohitral, living in a room with the* 
Nativer officers,,, a colonel, maior,’ etc., of Umra. Khan’s 
regiment were then there-. The- Jamadar* and; other- 
sepoys were in a small room in another- b]iock of 
houses. 

On the 24th the party marched for Drosh, and! reacht- 
ed' it on the- 25th and here- they saw Umra Khan. He* 
received them very well, but did not say much on this> 
occasion, except that he seemed rather amused when 
the twOi officers a^ed to. be- released. The next day he- 
sent for them again and asked them what they wished 
to do whether to remain at Drosh, go to Jhandaulwith 
him, or be sent into Ohitral fort.. The Last proposition, 
was taken as a good joke by the bystanders, but 
Fowler and Edwardes accepted it,, until they were told 
that none of their sepoys would be sent with them-,, 
when they ref used,, and elected, to. go. to. Jiiandaul with 
■'Umra Kham. , 


Bj Umra KKan’s permission, iiowever, tEey wrote' 
SI letter to Mr. Bobertson,- saying that it was the- 
Jliandaul Giiief ’s intention to keep iiiin in Gliitral fort 
till he chose to come out, and then to escort him 
down to Peshawar. 

The next day they started with the* sepoys and 
TJmra Elhan for Jhandaul, halting" for one night only 
at Asthreth, Dir, and Bandai, and arriving at Barwar" 
on the 30th. During the march the officers were- 
generally supplied with ponies and given the best- 
food obtainable,, but owing to the number of men 
who had been passing through this country, supplies 
were dif&cult to obtain until the party reached Dir.- 
The sepoys marched with the party, one Sapper unfor- 
tunately dying after crossing the Pass, On arrival at 
Barwai^the two* officers w-ere given very good quarters 
in a new building half open on one side, and until tho 
people began to hy at the approach of General Low’s 
force they were given very good food indeed. Umra 
Khan twice took them hawking with him^, and was 
always much interested in what they said,- and treated 
them in a friendly manner. 

During the captivity they were always closely guard" 
ed, and allowed to communicate with no one except 
through the- Khan. A strong guard of ten men or* 
more, with rifi’es, always loaded, never- let them more 
than a few. yards out of their sig^d; they slept in the 
same room and treated them as equals, sharing with 
them anything they had, and were- probably as much, 
for their protection, as a-nything, else;. The officecs^ 
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liowever, tiiat any fanatic with a blood feud 
might try and kill them at any moment. 

When Umra Khan had leisure and was in the same 
place, they saw him or his younger brother of Dir 
CTery day, and they do not believe that under any 
circumstances the chief intended to be the direct 
cause of injury to them. On the contrary they con* 
sider that he treated them very well, and in a straight- 
forward manner. He gave Dieutenant Edwardes back 
liis own sword, looted at Beshun, which had been sent 
to Umra Khan as a present from Mahomed Isa, 
and he promised to try and get Fowler, for him. The 
two officers were prisoners for exactly a montli. 

Report rept'mied throughout the Ifidiati journals. 

The following short extract from Mr. E. E. Ollivers’ 
excellent werk. “ Across the Border*’ will go^far to 
substantiate the theories of Afghan interference which 
run through my later letters connecting the Amir’s 
influence with the direct causes of the recent Chitral 
campaign, 

CHITRAL. 

Northwaid. of jbhe whole again, the Hindu Kush 
forms the great watershed betw^een the Indus and the 
Oxus, the passes of which are probably sufficiently diffi- 
cult to deter any large army venturing there. But the 
more we learn about them, the easier it appears to be 
for a small . force to effect a passag e in many places, 
and, having crossed, the rendezvous in some central 
valley, such as- Chitral, the seat of the ruler of Kaskar, 
as it is sometimes called, which is sufficiently large 
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;aiid fertile, atid th'ence wox’ks aoutla wards towards 
Oilgit or Jellallabad. The mischief would he almost 
equally great if the iatruders stayed, there, and ex*- 
tended their iaduence to Kabul or Kashmir, or over 
the fauatioal tribesmen along our Pathan border, a 
contingency it is ovbiousiy necessary to take measures 
to prevent. 

for the same reason it is undesirable these countries 
should fall in any way undex’ the control of Afghanis*- 
tan, a dozen independent and rival States between 
Kashmir and Kabul is at any rate more or less of a 
safeguard against treachery in either. Amir Abdur 
Kahaman is known of late years to have been casting 
a covefcous eye in this direction. Their interna! quar* 
rels, which in Kaffiristan are unceasing, not merely 
with their Mahomedan neighbours, but among vari- 
ous sections of the people, he has readily seizied upon 
as an excuse for interference, and there is no dohbt this 
has been supplemented by still more active intrigues. 
His expedition against Kaffiristan and Bajaur was 
stopped not so much by the sturdy resistance of the 
Bajauris as by the Sliinwari rebellion nearer home, and 
his promises to return at a more convenient season 
have caused a oei’fcain amount of uneasiness, for this 
Amir’s convenient season is off' times a hitter one. 

It would he well, therefore, in the first place to let 
it he clearly understood that these communities ' are 
to be considered entirely outside the limit of Afghan 
infiuence; and in the next to take more active measures 
to ensure that British influence shall be established 


^i*nsle‘a-d. To some extent this has been begti^ already 
by tbe Lockhart mission to Cbitral and by tke 
‘establishment of a resident i!a Gilgit. It will be assist- 
ed by the opening of the Kashmir-Gilgit road, and 
would be materially increased by the constrnction of 
the railway to Dhaka which would enable regiments 
to move at -a short notice in Jellalabad. The States are, 
as a rule, ready to welcome English officers, Kaffiristan 
more especially so — a country whose tendencies and 
sympathy have more in common with the Ayran stock 
than any single community along our entire North- 
Western border. ^ 

If the Taghestan States can retain their indepen- 
dence, well and good, if not British influence must be 
paramount, -and the sooner direct measures are taken 
to accomplish this the better, 

The following two articles appeared in the English- 
man, Calcutta, and they treat upon two of the most 
interesting results of the Campaign. 

TEE MAXIM GUN IN THE CHITEAL 
CAMPAIGN, 

The Chitral Belief Force has been nemarkahle^ 
for more than one reason ; but chiefly as the first 
Indian campaign in which both the Maxim gun and 
magazine rifle have been used. The late Captain 
Peebles, it will be remembered, took out a Maxim 
to the Soudan, but he arrived at the scene of action 
too late to give the gun a fair trial, and owing 
to a disagreement with the Egyptian authorities he 
never accompanied any of the columns into the in- 
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ieiior. Tlie Matatele war was scarcely o£ sufficient 
d-aration to decide tlio merits of the gun as there it was 
not used as a weapon of offence. Consequently we may 
say with confidence that the storming of the Malakand 
Pass was the first occasion on v;Mch the perfected 
Maxim machine-gun was used in the offensive against 
an enemy. It also came into action at Khar Kotel, 
the Swat Eiver and Panjkora. The passage of the 
Swat possibly giving the weapon its fairest chance. 

At Malakand four Maxim guns came into action^ 
the two belonging to the Devonshire Begiment under 
■Captain Peebles’ personal supervision, and those under 
Lieutenant McAlister, of the King’s Owm Scottish 
Borderers. The former are of the old pattern, taking 
the Martini solid drawn cartridge ; the latter of the 
latest pattern, having the Lee-Metford bore. Now, 
much has been said by correspondents present at all 
the actions above mentioned claiming a large propor- 
tion of the casualties for the Maxims. But the work 
of these ‘ guns has been carefully watched, and we are 
in a position to state positively that the practice of the 
rew weapon has been overrated. Th^t the guns killed 
a certain percentage of the enemy is true, but the 
majority of the reports of their devastating power 
were highly imaginative. Since the 1st Brigade has 
occupied the Swat Valley the Surgeons have been 
busy tending the wounded tribesmen. Thus we have 
had exceptional means of testing the accui*acy of field 
reports, which have been further checked by a careful 
examination of the dead after the engagements. 
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Among the dead foand at Malakand and Kliar 
Kotal there where very few indeed who showed that 
they had been kit by the Maxim, and it is easy to dis- 
tingmish- the efeets of the machine gan, as in nearly 
every case two or more ballets take eSect. One man 
who must have been hit by McAlister’s gun had been 
fierced by Sve bullets ; he was still living when found, 
but there was no hope for his i^covery* It is not for 
m moment suggested that the Maxim is not a magni- 
Scent weapoBy but there can be no doubt that in this 
its Erst campaign, it has proved itself to be but of 
ordinary significance when used in a hill-country. 
Strictly speaking the Maxim is a weapon oi defence 
and not ofence, and in order to appreciate its real and 
full power ive must see it turned to face large bodies of 
, men attacking on the flat at short ranges. At Swat 
and Panjkora the difficulty of finding the range with 
the weapon was most apparent y and when found the 
difficulty of keeping it was also great owing to the 
mol)ilifeJ of the enemy, and the fact that he did not 
remain long in mass. Moreover, the positions occu- 
pied and re-occupied On the hill-side by the- enemy 
were scattered, and .difficult to embrace in Maxim 
As for the moral eflect of the Maxim, of which so 
much has been said, it failed entirely in this ins- 
tance for the- simple reason that the hill-men were 
quite ignorant of the death -dealing* nature of the gun. 
When questioning men- of the enemy who had faced 
the Maxims,, it was found that they did not recognise 
uliifJ' ilio rattling report was a cleo/uli-summons. Many 
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indeed, "believed it to be a kind of martial' call', as Bam- 
less as tbat of the bugle; Tlie rattle, wbicli sounds^ 
more like a steam^-saw at work tbatt anything else, is 
not awe-inspiring. E'eitlier would it bring- much moral 
support to< the- force* to which the Maxims belong. 
There is something in the* heavy detonation of artillery 
which is infinitely more demoralizing- to an^ enemy than 
would be the rattling reports of even a massed battery 
of Maxims.. 

As a weapon of defence^ howeveri there- is no war 
engine yet invented! that ean equal it. Whether the 
smalhbore weapon will! stop- a charge- of cav^ry remain 
to be proved, but the Martini-barrelled weapon must 
do so, andl with the range marked down,, with the lat- 
ter weapon it should render a cavalry charge im- 
possiblf>. At thedong ranges at which it was use4^ 
throughout the Qiitral expedition, and used as an 
oSensive weapon, the Maxim is not likely to produce 
any startling results. It is a fatal mistake continue 
to send the Martini-barrelled machines into action 
unless some* smokeless substitute can be* found for 
black powder,, for- the weapon at once becomes an easy 
2iark. The casualties with the Devon guns alone- 
prove thisj^ and both the* late Captain Peebles and 
Lieutenant Kane reported tbat whenever they took- 
their guns into action the metal parts of stand and 
carriage were constantly hit,, the smoke from the rapid 
discharge making the guns an easy mark for the 
enemy’s sharp-shooters. With the *303 bore there- 
oomes amotber disadvantage j in many cases its- 



Bullet does not stop a fighting man even when i 
strikes and’ penetrates a* vital' part. If this is tht 
ease, the' new mark Masrim will not stop a rush' 
of Ghazis or cavalry when charging. Thus the utility 
of tiie gtin'ife by no^means so‘ great as was commonly' 
snipposedi in' the' very conditions best' suited to its 
elective employment’. But science will no doubt he 
able to meet the case, and' t'o supply an ammunition 
which will be smokeless and equal to propelling- a- 
heavier bullet than the present *308- of the Lee- 
Metford invention. The conclusion, therefore, is that 
the Maxim' is not the teriUblfe and irresistible weapons 
of popular fancy, capable of mowing down myriads 
Under any circumstances. It's value, on the contrary, 
is strictly circumscribed it* is dependent' more than 
almost any other war engine- upon the* conditio^i under' 
which it is brought to bear upon an* enemy, although if 
is certainly a' valuable, adjunct' to modern -warfare. In 
a certain sense, as we have seen, if is a- weapon of de- 
fence rather than of offence, and to he servicably 
accxxrate requii*es smokeless powder, fairly heavy b'ullet 
and a short rang^. As if was used’ih the Swat and 
J aiidaur battles, if was a wasteful weapon, the amount 
of ammunition used being out of ail proportion to^ 
the results attained. — Efiglishmmu'*^ 

THE LEE-METFOED KIELE IH AOTIOH. 

As an outcome of the Ohitral Expedition we are 
in possession of results of exceptional value- in their 
bearing upon the merits of the new Army weapon 
The object of all European nations in recent years 


lias been to arm tbeir soldiery mtli a rifle wHicli willi 
combine the qualities o£ efficiency and. Humaiiity 
in tbo greatest possible degree. Professional men 
bave beld tbe opinion that the more reduced tbe bore 
of tbe ride tbe^'mere humane will tlie weapon be in 
use ; and it is a fact that a small bore allows the 
fighting unit to carry a third more rounds of arnmuni* 
tioHj or double the number, if tbe bore be sufficiently 
reduced. Consequently all the European Powers, 
during the last ten years j have been furnishing their 
armies with weapons of small bore, w^liich enables the 
men to carry a sufficient reserve of ammunition to sup- 
ply the expenditure of the magazine action that has 
been universally adopted. Although repeated trials’ 
of the new rifles have been made with dumb animals 
as mar]|:s, and though the weapon has been declare- 
ed to be efficient by many experts, yet a consider- 
able doubt still was entertained in certain military 
circles as to its efficiency for actual warfare. The- 
trials upon dumb animals could give no definite idea of 
the actual efiect which the rifle would have when 
required, to stay*the rush of arined men, 

^ A theory has long been held by a large section of 
military men', that in our endeavours to minimise 
human suffering, we are upon the verge of sacrificing 
the efficiency of a fighting man’s weapon, to humanity, 
For one of the greatest arguments in favour of the 
small bore was that it was humane in the wound it 
made ; that, while doing all that was necessai^ in 
warfare, it xainiinised the suffering inflicted.. 



How tHere are two qnalitios iii rifles wHicli, iiowere^: 
deep the desire after Kuiaanity maj be, cannot be- 
overlooked. these qualities is the power 

to stop a* man or Horse when struck, Kill them or 
not as you likej. but stbp them you must, or your 
rifle is not an efficient weapon. The second, wiiicii is 
suhordinate to the first, is that the soldier must have 
confidence in his ‘weapon— must be confident that he 
can depend upon it to the last. How, no amount of 
theory or range practice will give the result necessary 
to prove the efficiency of a weapon. To prove this 
there is nothing but actual war^ and the recent fight- 
ing in the Swat and Bajpur /^alleys hh.s afiorded 
an excellent opportunity for really testing the results 
of the us© of firearms under new conditions. More- 
ovei% the Cliitral campaign has brought out tjxe advan- 
tage of comparison between the old and new weapons, 
the heavy bullet of the Martini and the light projec- 
tile of the Lee-Metford. Unfortunately no oppor- 
tunity was found of testing the power of the latter 
■weapon where exposed to cavalry ; hut the results 
which hold with infantry will also,. it* is to be presum- 
ed,, hold with cavalry . ^ 

The statements whicht we are about to make are 
chiefly based upon the opinions of medical men form- 
ed while treatiBg the wounded of the enemy in the 
Swat and Bajpur Uaileys between the dates of the 4th 
of April and 30th of the same month. The Lee-Met-' 
ford, beautiful piece of mechanism as it is, errs on the 
side of humanity. The day after the engagements at: 
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Malakand and Kliar Kotel, -wounded' Swatis we?e met' 
oiit and about, and‘t]iej actnallj came into camp witii 
t’iny boles drilled riglit tbi*oiigb tliem, ‘vsbicli did not^ 
appear to cause them any seiious inconvenience. Kot 
only were these wounds tllrougH muscles and fiesiiy 
parts of the body,- but bones ■u'ei»e drilled tli rough by 
the magazine bullet, and though the part w^as weaken « 
ed, it w^as in no wise disabled. These are not reported’ 
to be isolated cases, but such are found to be the- 
majority of ■wounds amongst the Sw'atis maimed in 
the actions above mentioned. Of course if a vital 
part is damaged or an artery sevej*ed, the ultimate* 
result of t!ie wound is the same as that of the heavier- 
bore, but in all' cases even the wounding of vital parts 
does not stop the assailant. 

Now we had no rush at close €|uarters diiing the- 
Ghitral campaign to absolutely prove the inefficiency 
or efficiency of the w^eapon, and there is no doubt 
that the believers in the new w^eapon will still argue 
that the continuous stream of lead will be irresis- 
tible 1 This, perhaps, is true, but the continuous 
stream’* is practically a myth as fay as taking effect^ 
is concerned. We have no doubt that if ‘Hhe con- 
tinuous stream” was poured into an advancing enemy 
the column would melt awT^y as we have said. In 
theory the weapon is perfect', but in practice the* 
** continuous streani,” for the most part, passes harm-- 
lessly away over the heads of the advancing column. 

^ Until seen it is impossible to realize at what short i^an-- 
ges it is possible to miss, and the tendency wdiich the best- 
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disciplined’ troops sliow to fire higlj,. w^Ben tne moment' * 
of serions fi/ttack arrives. It is then tBat every bullet 
that strikes a man must drop bimv for very few wiljy 
strike and if every single one does not tell, the soldier’s 
confidence in his weapon wild go,, and disaster will bO' 
the result. There is still anothen fault to be found 
with the- magazine infle :■ upo-n service- it is a. constant 
labour to th.e men,, for if the weapon, is not cleaned 
immediately after the- use the cordite soiling takes two- 
to three hours to clean away. This, to- a man who may 
have to fight and march his fifteen to twenty miles a 
day, is a terrible trial. Moreover, in high tempera- 
tures, such as prevail in the Swat and JandUuI Valleys, 
at present,, the ammunition, has to be most carefully 
placed and handled for fear that it may esplod'e*. The 
advantages of magazine fire have- not yet been called, 
into requisition, and only once was the magazine used 
during the canrpaign as far as we can. learu> Thig, 
was when a company of the Bedford's was rushed by a 
few fanatics at Khar Kotal., The numbers of men- 
engaged were not sufficient to prove any thing one way 
or the other, and in reality there was little occasion for 
magazine fire at all. But even then the enemy v^re- 
able to advance almost to- within a handred yards 
liefore they thought better of tlieir attack ;; and as the- 
Bedfords are a fine shootirg regiment it is possible that . 
every man of the attacking party was wounded, though 
most of them* were able to retire; Upon, the- authority- 
of the medical men and from the opinion of eye-wit*-.^ 
nesses we cannot help concluding that the Ljee-M.etfor4 
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{Jo-es not all that tbo soldier lia^s a riglit to‘ expect 
from- his weapon^ and that the weapon errs on the side 
©f hnmanitj. — Englishman, 

The Times of India publishes my interview with one 
of the Swat tribesmen who opposed us. The man had 
})eea wounded at Khar Kotal and he spoke- thus o( his 
wound : — 

Yes, I was wounded at Khar- Kota! 

^ Well,, tell me about it, were you,at Malakand- tooP^ ' 
^ Yes, I was there-; also at Swat V* 

“ But I thought that you were wounded at Ehar; 
How did you manage the- Swat with a gunshot in 
you P* ^ ■ 

0? i; this never hurt ; it went right through ; my leg 
never got st® eveui, 1% was tlie child’s rifle, We 
never feiioed the- child’s rifle, it is those- de-vids instru- 
meiits — the guns — that we fear. . . ......... 

The two men from Barwa brought word from IT mra 
Khan, words of peace, for there is little love between 
us of the- Sw.at and the Jliandfiul iLliam He- said that 
with the- full sanction; of the- imieer* of Afghanistan: 
he had attacked' and. defeated the- Siikar-s armies in 
Ohitral, that he- had captured flve-th-ousand stand of 
rifles and' much ammunition, and that he- had many 
sahibs as pidsoners in his hands.. This we had heard 
rumoured before#, but had not heard the- detail. Then 
the men. fromi Barwa went on to- say that the Sirkar 
contemplated sending, an army into our valleys. Then 
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'ive laughed and tightened our belts, for we were net 
so wise then as we are now. And the wouds of the 
Barwa mMi bore ns up, for TJmra Khan held out 
the hand of Mendship to us, and promised men, arms 
and ammunition if we would stand against the com, 
mon enemj. Already, they said, the Ahmed Ehels! 
Moma,nds, B&nerwals, Salazais, and men of Upper Swat 
were in arms, and the women making bullets through- 
out the night, while the flare of the forges prolonged 
the day. And then the messengers from the Mulla 
below talked to us, and the spirit of war took us, for 
there were hut few of the young men that had ever 
seen a white man even, and the hope of kilfing a white 
man hut added fuel to the flame. Thus day hy day the 
spirit grew intenser. We heard jthat armies were collect- 
ing beyond Jellala, hut the Mullas preached', and the 
tribesmen poured into help us ; men came from below 
also, and we were confident that Allah bad given 
another Eaflir Army into our Lands, just as the one 
that had been swallowed up in the days of our grand- 
fathers in the Ehyber. For the old men assured us that 
no army oo-uld,|ace us and climb either Shahkotor 
Malakand,.andPhat the Kaffir Army would be without 
horses and without cannon ; and without these the 
white men were useless. And all this we believed. 
Mustapha Khan was onr leader, who and what he 
was, or where he came from, I do not know, but he 
was a tall man with a long beard : he was killed at 
Malakand. And we wore well informed as to the ' 
movements of the white army, for our men came up 


tlie passes daily, and our Villages were IbII of armed 
men, and Mustaplm Khan divided us, and half wenf 
to Malahato.d and built the 'others 'went to 

Shahkot, and a lew went to Morah. And the Sirkair 
deceived us, for they made a show at Pali before 
Shahkot, and then in the rain they collected their 
armies at the mouth of the Malakand gorge and this 
is why we 'were beaten, because if the men at Shahkot 
had been with us at Malakand we should have been 
ten thousand strong, with two to three thousand rifies-, 
•and then the devil guns even could not have driveSi us 
out . . , 

‘‘ We expected that the attack would have been 
made on the day of the rain. At least, that is what 
the spies said, and the night of the rain we all slept at 
our places. On the morniDg of the fight (3rd) a party 
of Ahmed Khels came in, also some men who said that 
there had been a fight at Shahkot, and that the Kaf* 
firs had been beaten off. This gave us great heart 
though it was a false report. I was with a party of 
Aladand and Malakand villagers in a sungar to the 
rig^it of the Pass. And in the morning the first of 
the enemy that we saw were sowurs (Guides advanced 
guard). The Khar men, who wore on the high hill 
and its Kotal first fired at them. A sepoy w^ho was 
with us, and w^ho had served the Sirkar, said that the 
sowars and Guides Pultan wore Pathans, and that they 
would all come over to our side as soon as firing com- 
menced. This made us all very keen to begin the fight 
and confident of the result ; but just before the devil, 
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/gnus opeiaed fire, men wont rotmd to all ilie sangar s 
telling those with rifles to escape early from the field 
if success was not ours, as we could not afford to lose 
•rifles. We laughed at them, for after the words of 
the sepoy, we believed that the Kaffir army -was given 
into our hand. Then the guns opened at the Khar 
•men, who were aided by some Ahmed Khels. We 
could see the shots (shells) going harmlessly over the 
top of the big hill, and we laughed more. Then m 
began to climb the hill (Guides and 4th Sikhs), and 
presently we heard the rattle-gun (Maxim). Then it 
was our turn, for the enemy began to str^m up the 
valley, and the guns moved xip nearer. We were stil 
laughing, when a shot fell in the saiigars, directly above 
us, and burst into pieces, splintering the rocks into 
thousand missiles. Two men of our village came down 
with terror w.ritten on their faces.” * It is magic 
■ they said. We climbed up and saw seven men had 
killed by that one shot. And for the first time 
thought in earnest of saving the rifies. But a Mulla 
came down and cheered us on. We began to fire at 
range and fouard our courage again in the smoke fipom 
our rifles. But the devil guns were terrific, and they 
came up close beneath us. Their shots buried them- 
selves in the ground, and threw the mud and stones 
in showers over ua, so that none escaped, for 
, thrown up stones were as deadly as the shots them- 
selves. Then there was a cry that men were 
up the hill. We could not see them for some time, 
but when we did see them, we had lost most of our 


confidence, because we never knew wben tliej fired foT 
there was no smoke. We made up our minds to save- 
the rifles ; but w-e waited until the Kaffirs were close^ 
because we could climb and ffy twice as quickly as 
they. Their bullets,, though, hit mauy of us but the 
wounds were slight^ many not even know'ing that tliej 
bad been hit. We knew that the men had lied who' 
said that the Kaffirs could never climb the hills and 
that the sepoy had lied about the Pathans, for we 
had heard them fi^giiting on the right. Lo we just- 
saved onr riffes, and t'he Kaffirs pursued us until ifc wa& 
nightfall. ^ 

They had done a good day’s work, for they must 
have killed a hundred with their devil guns, and many 
amongst us were wounded. 

“And in the morning the men from Shahkot came in 
a large body, and they were very angry at being duped 
and they jeered us for our defeat, so much so that at one 
time we nearly fell upon each other. Then one Saheb 
Shah, a Momand, marshalled us, and some men from 
Bonair having a^^rived, "we crowned the hills above 
Khhr and waited, and towards evening the head of 
the Kaffir Army arrived. And the men of Shahkot 
were full of war and they charged down upon the 
Kaffirs, hut they had allowed the latter (the Dogras) to 
gain the summits of the lower hills, and we could not 
pierce their line, though our men often died on their 
^ bayonets. And we fought hard, because the Mullas 
urged us to defeat the Kaffirs before the devil guns 
could be broTig|it oter the Pass. And they told us to 



give m heart, that the guns eould not be brought over 
lor days. But it was false ; for presently we heard th e 
deep sound of these gum, and from them there was no 
safety, no cover. Boi the Hullas urged us on, and 
so about three hundred of us determined to rush the 
guns, fo?: they aione made us cowards. But we met 
many Kaffirs on the side of the bdi whom we had not 
seeiij for they fired ■without making smoke,, and we were 
so close to them that we could not escape being wound- 
ed but their Sre hilled few, tboug’li it was very rapid 
and many of us that escaped into the nullah believed 
we were un wounded uatil we found b]{K>d on our 
Glothes. We were aunre or less all wounded. I got this 
(pointing to his thigh), but only a few were badly hurt. 
This did not stop us fi^h'-ing* still. But the Kafiirs 
stood still, and we could not make it out. l^iey made 
no attempt to drive us from our iDosition. Then the- 
Mullas said that they were afraid and that the day was 
©urs. So a great party came down the hill into the- 
plain, or we were full of the belief that the Kaffirs, 
were afraid. And suddenly there yg-as a shout, and 
the Kaffir hor^^sinen were upon us. Now we kiftw 
nothing of horsemen, and we never believed that 
they could come up the Malakand with big hoi^ses. 
And with one accord we fled — some to the hills, othera 
to Badkhel, and others into the nullahs^ But the 
horsemen killed a few, and but for the softness of the 
ground they would have killed many. And it was 
night. And the Mullahs said ‘ the river is rising, let 
ns go to the other side of the river, then they will 



never pass.’ Some said, * let tis attack tliem at nights 
But we were beaten, we bad about two hundred dead* 
upon the ridge. We feared the horses and the guns, 
and we went to Tanna that night. Most men had lied. 
My w'ound was , sore, but I was able to walk, and it 
was only a little stiff, as it bad not bled much. 

At Tanna there was little splint, for we of Swat 
lost heart when we saw the smoke of Kliar ascending 
to the sky. Bat i was with the fighting men, and we 
crossed over into the Khan’s country, and the next 
day Mahomed Shah came from Mandia wdth horsemen 
and promises of help from l^lomandland and the 
Bonerwals, and the river was rising, so we again took 
heart. But it was momentary, for we w’-ere beaten. 
We wre beaten at Khar, and after Khar we of Sw^at had 
no inoiC fight in us. Of the others I do not know. But 
I hear that Umra Khan is a prisoner, which is good. 
My wound ? it was well in a -week.” 

This is almost word for word the’i history of the Swat 
valley fighting— an enemy’s version. In its way it is an 
important account, as it shows vividly that Magazine 
i^ifies have not mimimized the moral e>€ect of Artillery ; 
that a forward policy alone is successful against these 
tribesmen; that the concentration at Dargai was a grand 
piece of generalship by Sir Kobert Low, and that it 
saved us great loss of life ; that the Lee-Metford is not 
the weapon it should be ; and that the enemy’s casual- 
ties have been greatly overrated. 
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